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‘NO INTENTIONS.’ 


By Fuorence Marryat, Aursor or ‘Love’s Conruicr,’ ‘ VERONIQUE,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


T was no affectation of pique 
or sentiment, or even a morbid 
sensibility, that made Irene de- 
sirous her place of residence 
should be kept, for the present, 
a secret from her friends and 
relations. She was simply sick of 
the world, and the world’s treat- 
ment of her; and felt as though 
she never should recover from 
this last shock unless she were 
left alone. She had tried so 
hard during her married life to 
do her duty, and win her hus- 
band’s trust and confidence, that 
it was a bitter blow to find for 
her reward that he had not only 
suspected her virtue as no other 
man would have dared to do, but 
had left her for sole legacy a 
dishonoured name. He, for whose 
sake she had trampled on the 
thorny love he believed her ca- 
pable of cherishing, unmindful 
how much her shrinking flesh 
bled from the contact so long as 
she might carry her head erect, 
her conscience undefiled and pure. 
She did not realise the extent of 
the injury done to her fair fame 
until the grave had closed over 
the remains of Colonel Mordaunt. 
Until then her mind had been so 
much occupied with the grief his 
loss occasioned her, that it had 
had no time to dwell on the 
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doubtful position in which she 
would be placed by the altera- 
tion of his will. But afterwards 
she saw it! She read it in Oliver’s 
indignation, Isabella’s pity, and 
Mrs. Quekett’s ill-concealed de- 
light. Notwithstanding the good 
intentions of her sister-in-law and 


‘step-son, it hurt her pride that 


they should press on her as a free- 
will offering that which should 
have been her own by right. She 
could appreciate their affection, 
but yet it stung her bitterly. She 
could not remain at Fen Court, 
where she had reigned supreme, 
and where the power to reign to 
her life’s end would have been too 
small a return for the sacrifices 
she had made there, as a Visitor 
or even as a friend. And then the 
child—whom she had learned to 
love so much for his own sake— 
whom she regarded as a sacred, 
though unconscious trust, from 
Eric—who was about the only 
creature left whom she could 
cling to—was she to part with 
him? Her name had been so 
cruelly associated with his, she 
could not keep him at Fen Court, 
nor even near it; nor should he 
be dependent on any one but her- 
self or his own father for his 
maintenance: what alternative, 
then, remained to her (unless she 
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separated from Tommy and meekly 
accepted the stigma cast upon 
them both) but to go away ? 
Irene was no humble-spirited, 
long-suffering Griselda, quietly to 
accept the indignity that had been 
offered hen: the very fact that her 
husband’s suspicions were un- 
founded made her the more deter- 
mined to show the world she 
snapped her fingers at them, 
and nothing should induce her to 
part with the child of her adop- 
tion except Muiraven’s wishes. 
She did not feel these things so 
keenly before the will was read. 
Her heart had been softened by 
her last interview with Philip. 
She had felt so much for his 
distress, that her own had been, 
for the while, lost sight of. But 
when she heard herself defamed, 
and knew that every servant in 
her employ was made aware that 
he had suspected her, her pride 
rose uppermost: the firmness and 
decision which had made her what 
she was came to the front, and 
had the retention of Tommy 
Brown blasted the remainder of 
her life, she would have so blasted 
it. She had a right. to keep the 
child—she had adopted him with 
her husband’s full consent, and 
no power on earth but one should 
part them. She went to Laburnum 
Cottage, intending there quietly 
to think over and settle her plans. 
But when she came to consider, 
she felt that as long as Oliver 
knew where to find her, he would 
never leave her in peace. He 
would follow, and argue, and 
plead, and pray, until perhaps he 
fairly worried her into acting 
against her own conscience ; and 
to be left in peace was her most 
ardent desire. She wanted time, 
and repose, and quiet to enable 
her to look her future—her, 
blank, cheerless future—steadily 
in the face. For remember, that 
for Irene still existed that mys- 


terious, inexplicable barrier that 
had risen up, three years ago, 
between Muiraven and herself, 
and she had but one hope con- 
cerning him—that he would per- 
mit her to retain the guardian- 
ship of his, as yet, unknown 
child. To compass the end she 
had in view Irene felt her desti- 
nation must be kept a secret. 
Her only chance of recovery lay 
in spending a few quiet months, 
until the first bitterness of her 
despair was over, and she had 
fixed upon her future course of 
life. Mrs. Cavendish was most 
anxious she should take lodgings 
at Sydenham, or remain with her 
at Laburnum Cottage. So close 
to London, she might renew ac- 
quaintanceship with all her old 
friends; and then the Crystal 
Palace, such an advantage! But 
the prospect of vicinity to flower 
shows and cat shows, concerts, 
pantomimes, and conjurers, seemed 
to hold out no charms to our poor 
heroine, She remained, as her 
aunt herself expressed it, ‘as 
obstinate as a pig, and put in 
her final claim to the character 
by going up to town one day with 
her child and her luggage, and 
thence writing to inform Mrs. 
Cavendish that she had fixed on, 
and was about to proceed to, a 
distant place, where she hoped and 
intended to remain perdue, and 
free from the innovations’ of all 
well-meaning friends until she 
should have somewhat recovered 
from the sudden shock of her 
late bereavement. But she did 
not refuse to communicate with 
her relations, and many letters on 
the subject passed between them 
through the mediumship of Mr. 
Walmsley. 

It was strange how Cocklebury 
happened to become Irene’s des- 
tination. She had thought of 
Winchester—indeed she had gone 
down to Winchester, hearing it to 
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be a dull behind-the-world sort of 
old place, but had found the town 
fuller and more accessible than 
she anticipated, and passed on to 
a little village beyond. There 
she had experienced much diffi- 
culty in finding lodgings, and a 
certain landlady, in accounting for 
the rent of her apartments, men- 
tioned they were in great demand. 
‘For only yesterday, mum, a lady, 
as might be yourself, came over 
from Cocklebury, which is a good 
twenty-seven mile to the left of 
this, all in a flutter for rooms, and 
would have took these directly 
only two wasn’t enough for her.’ 
Cocklebury! the name seemed 
familiar to her—where had she 
heard it before? She could not 
tell, and yet it reverberated on 
her heart as though it held a 
place there. Doubtless she had 
heard it in some desultory con- 
versation with Lord Muiraven, 
but the remembrance had died 
away. Only from that cursory 
mention of the fishing village 
grew out her final settlement 
there. She returned to Winchester 
and began to make inquiries con- 
cerning Cocklebury, and going to 
look at the desolate, retired little 
hole, found two tiny rooms to suit 
a quarterly balance of five-and- 
twenty pounds, and engaged them. 
It was a dull, lowering autumn 
day when the young widow re- 
moved her boxes and her little 
boy to their new home. Who is 
it thinks the country charming 
all the year round? Many say so, 
but they belong chiefly to the un- 
fortunate class whose health, busi- 
ness, or profit renders such a 
residence compulsory to them; 
and it is just as well to make the 
best of an incurable ill. But for 
those who are not thus compelled 
to dwell there! No one denies 
its advantages in fine weather, 
and no one can appreciate them 
like the man whose life is spent 


‘ening the 


generally in the close atmosphere 
of town. There are moments when 
brain and body have been over- 
worked, and speculations have 
failed, and the atmosphere re- 
minds one of that fabulous Pan- 
demonium where we should like 
to consign all who have dis- 
appointed us; when the thought 
only of cool green fields, and 
waving boughs, and murmuring 
brooks is enough to make us for- 
swear brick walls, gas, hurry, 
dust, and lies for ever: but does 
it last? We rush to the green 
fields; we lounge beneath the 
waving boughs; we are deliciously 
lazy and useless, and altogether 
demoralised for a few days of 
complete inertion; and then the 
brain springs up again, the mind 
wants food, the fields pall, the 
trees pall, the waters pall; we 
demand men and women, and 
conversation : we are again sharp- 


mental scythe with 
which we mow down our adver- 
saries; and if it is beyond our 
power, or our principles, to rush 
back again pell-mell into the arena 
of business and of work, we begin 
to hate the monotony we are un- 


accustomed to! But what of the 
country—that Paradise of City 
men—in autumn and in winter? 
what of the leafless boughs, the 
filthy muddy lanes, the barren 
gardens, the evenings spent, night 
after night, at home, with your 
next-door neighbour five miles 
away, and no resource but to read 
the papers till you go to sleep? 
A country house‘ always feels cold 
and damp in winter. If it is a 
large one, it has long corridors full 
of draughts; and if it is small, it 
possesses horrid glass doors which 
open to the garden, through which 
one sees @ panorama of sodden 
leaves that makes one shudder to 
look at. People in the country, 
too, get in the habit of leaving all 
the doors open in summer, and do 
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not get out of it as completely as 
they should do in the severer 
season. Generally speaking, also, 
their chimneys smoke, and their 
passages are not half-lighted or 
warmed: and, altogether, give me 
a house in town. A cosy house at 
the West End—not too large, for 
size implies grandeur, and gran- 
deur entails care; but well-car- 
peted, well-curtained, and suffi- 
ciently ornamental not to render it 
incommodious. A house where 
privacy-and publicity are alike 
attainable—where each and every 
one is free to come or to go— 
where the only rules are one’s own 
inclinations and the only rest a 
change of occupation. 

Light it well, warm it tho- 


roughly, maintain it with an in- 
come not large enough to render 
work unnecessary, fill it with the 
daily food required by the nine- 
teenth-century intellect, place in 
it the people you love best—but 


no! I won’t goon. Could I con- 
jure up such a lotas that, I should 
never want to go to heaven! 

Fancy such a house on a dark 
winter’s evening: bright, light, and 
warm, filled with the sound of wit 
and laughter, the voice of music, 
the deeper tones of argument; or, 
if such things are not forthcoming 
(and with continuity even their 
glory would depart), why, ‘ Let’s 
go to the theatre!’ 

A blessing upon blissful igno- 
rance! If every one knew and felt 
these things as we do, who would 
live in the country? And it’s 
quite impossible we can all live in 
town. I begin to wish I had not 
said anything about it. 

Poor Irene felt it terribly when 
she first went down to Cocklebury. 
Imagine turning out of a place like 
Fen Court, where she had been 
enjoying an income of several 
thousands, to begin life anew on a 
hundred pounds a year, in two 
meagre little rooms in an ill-built 
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cottage in the country! She had 
no heart left, poor girl, with which 
to bear it bravely, and she felt as 
downcastand humiliated as though 
she were really guilty of what she 
had been accused. Master Tommy, 
too, did not tend to lighten her 
burden at this particular moment. 
Children, as a rule, do not take 
kindly to any violent changes ; and 
this young gentleman’s character 
had developed in a marvellous 
way of late. He had no recollec- 
tion left now of his mother nor the 
poverty in which he had been 
reared; but quite thought— if 
ever he thought at all—that he 
was Irene’s child, and the luxuries 
of Fen Court had always been his 
own. He liked to sleep in his 
mamma’s bed, and was proud that 
she should wash and dress him in- 
stead of Phoebe; but he grumbled 
dreadfully at the loss of his plea- 
sures, and the inconveniences he 
was forced to undergo. ‘I don’t 
like that ugly basin!’ he would 
say, the first thing in the morning. 
‘I won’t be washed in it, mamma! 
It is like a servant’s basin. I want 
the pretty one I used to have with 
the little roses on it. And why 
can’t I have jam for breakfast now? 
Where is the jam we had at 
Priestley ? why couldn’t you bring 
it away with us, mamma? I don’t 
like this new place. There is no 
garden here to run in, and no car- 
riage, and the woman has no 
donkey—and when I asked her 
why she had no donkey, she said, 
if I wanted all those things, why 
did I come to Cocklebury ?” 

‘Oh Tommy! you mustn’t talk 
like that. What did you say to her? 

‘I told her not to speak to me: 
that I’m a gentleman and the 
Master of the foxhounds, and I 
shall go back to the Court and get 
my donkey. Let us go back to- 
day, mamma! I don’t like this 
nasty place; there are only cab- 
bages in the garden.’ 
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* My darling!’ said Irene, as she 
took the child upon her lap, ‘ you 
wouldn’t like to go away from 
your mamma—would you ?” 

‘No! You must come, too.’ 

‘I can’t go, Tommy. I am 
never going back to the Court 
again, and my little boy must try 
to be happy here.’ 

‘ Don’t cry,mamma! I will be 
happy. I will get the little broom 
and sweep up all the crumbs. I 
like doing that much better than 
the donkey. And I will get your 
boots, and put them inside the 
fender, and then they will be warm 

‘ when you go out walking. And I 
—I—,” continued the child, look- 
ing all round the room to see 
what he could do, ‘and I will do 
lots of things, mamma, if you 
won't cry.’ And then he would 
bring his mite of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and scrub her eyes until 
he had made her laugh in spite of 
herself, and think while this affec- 
tion was spared to her she could 
never be entirely unhappy. But a 
hundred pounds a year is very, 
very little on which to keep two 
people—it is hardly enough to 
feed them. With clothing they 
were, of course, amply stocked; 
but Irene (who was anything but 
ignorant of the value of money) 
found it hard enough to provide 
herself and the child with the 
common necessaries of life, even in 
such an out-of-the-way place as 
Cocklebury. 

It was a wonderful little village, 
dedicated, apparently, to the nur- 
ture of old maids—who, one and 
all, called upon Mrs. Mordaunt 
and offered their assistance to her; 
but, though she was not ungra- 
cious, she declined all advances. 
She was not going to have it 
said afterwards by these virtuous 
maidens that she came amongst 
them upon false pretences; and if 
they had but known, etc., etc. 

She could imagine, if any ru- 
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mours of her unfortunate story 
reached their ears, how they 
would turn up their virginal noses 
at her and at poor little Tommy, 
and declare they had suspected it 
from the very first. So she kept to 
herself in those miserable little 
lodgings, and made them all the 
duller and less pleasant for the 
fact. She was devoted to the 
child—to his baby lessons and 
baby pleasures, and waited on 
him like a faithful nurse from 
morning until night. She knew 
that it could not be long now 
before Lord Muiraven returned to 
England ; and then, if she kept to 
her resolution, she must inform 
him of his son’s existence: but 
she still cherished the hope that 
he would not deprive her of him. 
She felt so desperate in her lone- 
liness, that she meant to throw 
herself on his compassion, and en- 
treat him not to take the boy 


- away, but let her bring him up, 


as she had designed to do, and 
feel that she had something left 
still to render the future not all 
dark to her. And so she has been 
living for nearly four months 
when Muiraven lands at the ‘Coach 
and Horses,’ and despatches his 
messenger with the intelligence 
that is to shatter all her hopes. It 
is a cold day in January: the air 
is keen and frosty, and the ponds 
about Cocklebury are frozen over. 
Irene has just come in from along 
walk with her little man, who is 
very anxious—like all high-spi- 
rited children—to be allowed to 
go on the ice and slide; and she 
has been at some pains to explain 
to him how dangerous sliding is, 
and how some little boys tumble 
down and break their noses, and 
others tumble in and are drowned. 
But her dreadful stories do not 
appear to have much effect on 
Tommy. 

‘I wouldn’t be drowned!’ he 
says confidently. ‘J would get 
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out of the hole again and run 
back as quick as I could to my 
mamma.’ 

‘ And your mamma would give 
you a good whipping for being 
such a naughty boy,’ returns 
Irene, laughing, as she divests 
him of his comforter and warm 
coat. ‘ No, Tommy, darling, I’ve 
got something much nicer for you 
than sliding on the ice. Guess 
what it is !’ 

‘A pudding!’ says Tommy. 

* Yes! a pudding for dinner—a 
nice little round pudding stuck full 
of plums, all for yourself. Make 
haste and brush your hair and 
come and eat it.’ 

The child has already forgotten 
the luxuries of Fen Court, and is 
as eager and excited over the pud- 
ding ‘stuck full of plums’ as 
though pudding had never been 
an everyday occurrence. And yet 
Irene had to think twice before 
she ordered it for him. 


It is two o’clock, their dinner 
hour, and when the meat is re- 
moved, she sits by the fire and 
watches the young rosy-cheeked 
rebel gormandizing his pudding, 
and feels quite happy and content 


to do so. She has so identified 
herself of late with this child—so 
accommodated her conversation 
and ideas to his, and schooled 
herself to believe that there exists 
no one else in the world for her 
but him, that she is beginning to 
feel lonely when he is out of her 
sight. So she sits by, smiling 
whilst’ he eats and talks to her, 
when Muiraven’s letter is put into 
her hand. The recognition of the 
writing makes her tremble; but 
when she has opened and read it, 
the news which it conveys makes 
her tremble still more. 

She cannot ‘believe it—Muir- 
aven close at hand, ready to 
come at once and claim his 
child—his child, born in lawful 
wedlock, and heir to his titles 
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andestates—jer child, which under 
these circumstances she can never 
hope to be allowed to keep. Her 
child, who for the last two years 
she has brought up and nourished 
as her own, and grown to love as 
she believes that she could never 
love another, to be taken away— 
to be reared, educated, and sent 
forth into the world without her 
having the right to offer even an 
opinion on the subject! She reads 
through the letter twice, and then 
she gets up, and walking blindly 
into the adjoining room, throws 
herself upon the bed in a par- 
oxysm of despair. 

Oh, it is too hard ! it is too bit- 
terly, cruelly hard that this too 
should come upon her! that, turn 
where she will,God will not leave one 
loophole by which she can escape 
from utter desolation! She is 
weary of it all—this continued 
struggle with misfortune — this 
fighting against Fate, which only 
results in bruises and heart sick- 
ness. She throws up the game— 
she will strive no more—she will 
never attempt to build up another 
affection for herself. Let him 
take his child and rear it as he 
will—the farther away, the better, 
for she will never trust herself to 
see him or to think of him again. 
He was hers, and he is Muiraven’s. 
His father must accept the entire 
responsibility of him henceforth, 
for she cannot halve nor share 
him—she must have him alto- 
gether, or not at all! 

‘ Mamma—mamma! may I have 
the rest of the pudding? The 
piping voice is close by her side, 
and the little hand is pulling stur- 
dily at her petticoats. 

She raises herself languidly and 
looks at him—at the dark blue 
eyes, the waving hair, the tout 
ensemble so like the man whose 
love has spoilt her life. But this 
is no longer the little outcast—the 
poor, nameless, base-born child, 
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*O, my lamb! no one has the power to take you from me now.’ 
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whom, spite of evil tongues, she 
has so fondly cherished. It is the 
heir presumptive to one of the 
oldest earldoms in England that 
stands before her—the hope of a 
noble house—the legitimate son 
of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Viscount Muiraven—the—the— 
Honourable Thomas Keir. 

At the thought, miserable as 
she is, she laughs. The Honour- 
able Thomas is reassured. 

‘Mamma! I want more pud- 
ding. Your little Tommy-boy wants 
more pudding!’ he repeats con- 
fidently, reading acquiescence in 
the nervous sound. 

‘ You’re not my little Tommy- 
boy,’ she commences bravely—but 
here memory, like a dark wave, 
sweeps over her and blots out all 
her courage. : 

‘Oh! I cannot—I cannot part 
with you!’ she cries vehemently, 
and thereupon becomes horribly 
feminine and goes off into a burst 
of hysterics. 


shrill laughter penetrate to the 
lower regions and bring up the 
landlady, with, to use her own 


expression, ‘her heart in her 
mouth.’ 

‘ Lord sakes, my dear lady; and 
whatever is the matter? here’s the 
poor young gentleman frightened 
out of his senses, and the mes- 
senger below stairs waiting for an 
answer, which, he says, he had 
orders to go back to the “Coach 
and ’orses” as soon as possible.’ 

In a moment Irene is herself 
again. 

‘Oh! Iam so sorry—I am so 
grieved! I must have over- 
walked myself. Tommy, my dar- 
ling, don’t look so frightened ; 
mamma is well again now. Go 
and eat your pudding, my child. 
And, Mrs. Wells, if you will come 
up again in—in—ten minutes, 
the letter shall be ready for the 
messenger.’ 


She drags herself off the bed 


The sobbing and the: 
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as she speaks, and dashes her 
face in cold water, and will not 
give herself time to think. She is 
ashamed of her weakness in break- 
ing down before a servant and a 
child. 

The Hon. Tommy, reinstated in 
his chair, and consuming the re- 
mainder of the pudding, as though 
nothing had happened to disturb 
his pleasure, affords her the leisure 
she requires once more to peruse 
Muiraven’s letter. There is no 
question about what she must do; 
there is no option permitted her 
of judgment or of choice; she is 
simply required to give up the 
child to his rightful guardian, and 
whatever it costs her, he must 
go! But she cannot meet Muir- 
aven. Every misery of her life 
is connected with this man; he 
may even have been told the 
stigma that rests upon her for 
his-sake. She feels as if she 
should sink into the earth with 
shame if she should see him. She 
is sore still and quivering from the 
effect of the constant shafts Fate 
loves to drive at her; her flesh 
and spirit alike recoil from the 
idea of discovering her misery to 
him—or receiving his sympathy 
and condolences. What good can 
his friendship do her? Each 
time they meet increases the pain 
of parting. It has pleased Provi- 
dence to strip her of everything. 
Let it do its worst. She gives up 
love, friendship, all—thencefor- 
ward she will live and die—alone. 
So she sits down and pens the 
note which has been already given 
to my readers; which tells Muir- 
aven that the child shall be sent 
to him, when and in what man- 
ner he may choose to intimate, 
but that she is as yet too little 
recovered from her late bereave- 
ment to permit of her receiving 
visitors. 

Muiraven does not know what 
to make of her letter. He sup- 
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poses that, having informed Irene 
that her adopted child is the 
result of an imprudent marriage 
between himself and the laun- 
dress’s niece, and that he has 
but lately come to a knowledge 
of the truth, is sufficient of itself 
to convince her that this was the 
obstacle which prevented him 
from coming forward as a suitor 
for her own hand. But the fact 
is our heroine had never associated 
that obstacle with the idea of any 
early entanglement, and was so 
occupied with the principal ob- 
ject of his letter, namely, his in- 
tention to reclaim the child, that 
she never guessed that Myra’s 
death had broken down the bar- 
rier between them. She only re- 
membered that the man who had 
assured her, six short months ago, 
that nothing short of the impos- 
sibility of their union would have 
made him behave as he had done, 
and who was likely to prove a far 
more dangerous friend in her 
present condition than he had 
been before, desired a personal 
interview with her in order to 
deprive her of her last pleasure, 
and she could not grant it him. 
She could not stand face to face 
with Eric Keir (as in her heart 
she always termed him), and 
cover the desolation of her spirit 
with a smile. And so she would 
rather not look upon his face at all. 
But he is an impetuous, ener- 
getic sort of fellow, whose patience 
does not rank amongst his highest 
virtues, and he can conceive no 
reason for Irene’s reticence, except 
that she ‘has ceased to care for 
him. Perhaps she never did care 
for him. Perhaps she mistook 
her feelings all along, and her 
real affections had, after all, been 
given to this immaculate Colonel 
Mordaunt, the remembrance of 
whose excellences, after four 
months’ burial, was still so redo- 
lent of sanctity as to forbid her 
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showing ordinary politeness to an 
old friend who had travelled so far 
to see her. At such a horrid time 
of the year, too! Added to being 
obliged to put up with all the dés- 
agréments of such a God-forsaken 
hovel as the ‘ Coach and Horses.’ 

Upon his word! what, in the 
way of sacrifice, does Mrs. 
Mordaunt require further? But 
women are so exigeantes, the more 
you do for them the more they 
want. When he was beyond her 
reach she appeared all devotion to 
him; now that she can have him 
any day he supposes she will keep 
him philandering after her for ten 
years before she will make up 
her mind to take him or to leave 
him! 

Why on earth can’t he forget 
her and have done with it? 
Hasn’t he had enough of women, 
that the moment he finds he has 
got out of one scrape with the 
sex, he must do his best to 
plunge into another ? 

So he says and so he swears, as 
he marches incontinently up and 
down the parlour of the ‘ Coach 
and Horses,’ wearing out his tem- 
per and his shoe-leather to no 
avail. 

At first he resolves he will go 
over to Cocklebury himself to- 
night, and try if he can see Irene, 
but, on second thoughts, he aban- 
dons the idea. After her note it 
would not be kind—it would hardly 
be gentlemanly to attempt to vio- 
late her privacy so soon. He will 
wait till to-morrow to storm the 
citadel in person. Meanwhile he 
goes to bed, sleeps but indiffer- 
ently, and is up at a most unusual 
hour for him the next morning, 
making great havoc (notwithstand- 
ing his anxiety) in the breakfast 
his landlady has provided for him, 
before he turns out in the cold, 
frosty air and takes his way to- 
wards Cocklebury. 

* * * 


* * 
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Trene, too, gets little rest that 
night. There is nothing like a 
sore heart or an anxious mind 
for keeping one awake. It beats 
green tea hollow. She had sat 
up till a late hour the evening 
before, looking over and arrang- 
ing Tommy’s wardrobe, and drop- 
ping hot tears upon each little 
article which she had ordered 
and planned, if not made with 
her own hands, before she laid it 
in the box which is to accompany 
him upon his journey. And when 
everything was ready for his de- 
parture she crept into bed and 
took the rosy child into her arms, 
and watched until dawn, by the 
flickering night-light, the dark 
curly head of hair that rose and 
fell with the heaving of her bosom, 
only using her free hand every 
now and then to wipe away the 
tears that coursed down her face. 
Her restlessness, perhaps, or the 
instinctive knowledge that he is 
watched, makes Tommy wake 
early. She is generally the one 
to be roused by his imperative 
demands for stories or breakfast, 
and the first thing he does now, 
as consciousness returns to him, 
is to pat her cheek with his little 
kand. 

‘Mamma, Mamma! wake up 
and tell Tommy-boy about Elisha 
and the big bears.’ 

But he is surprised to find on 
this occasion that his mamma 
does not require to have her eyes 
violently picked open before she 
complies with his request, but 
commences at once, in an un- 
usually low and subdued voice, 
to relate all his favourite tales, 
and does not discontinue until 
the dark January morning has 
resolved itself into something like 
daylight, and the child becomes 
eager to get up and be dressed. 

Irene would like to postpone 
the moment of rising; she feels, 
with a shudder, that this may be 


the last time she shall ever hold 
her adopted darling in her arms, 
but the young tyrant’s orders are 
imperative, in fact, he won’t lie 
still any longer. 

‘ There are beautiful little ice 
trees all over the windows, mamma, 
and I made a nice warm house 
for three of my snails under a 
cabbage-leaf yesterday, and I want 
to see if they’re happy and com- 
fortable. Dress me quick, mamma, 
and let me go into the garden and 
look for my snails, and if they feel 
cold I shall bring them all in and 
warm them by the fire.’ 

She rises languidly and puts a 
match to her fire, and washes and 
dresses Muiraven’s child as if she 
had been his nursemaid. She, 
who was the belle of the London 
season, who has been the envied 
mistress of Fen Court, kneels, 
shivering in her dressing-gown 
on that winter’s morning, and 
waits as humbly as a hireling, as 
lovingly as a mother, on her lover’s 
heir. She buttons up his boots, 
still muddy from the dirt of yes- 
terday, and carefully wraps over 
the great-coat and the comforter 
upon his little chest. And then 
she takes his chubby cheeks be- 
tween her hands and kisses them 
fervently over and over again, and 
lets him out of the sitting-room 
door with a caution to Mrs. Wells 
to see him safe into the garden, 
and goes back to her bedroom, 
and cries quietly to herself with 
her face buried in the pillow. 

God only knows what it is for 
a mother to part with a child, 
whether hers by right or by 
adoption. We talk a great deal 
about the ‘ divine passion, but 
there is no divinity in an affection 
based on selfishness; and Love, in 
its ordinary sense (that is, pas- 
sion), has but one desire — to 
secure the object for itself. 
Whereas a mother knows from 
the commencement that she brings 
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up her child for another. And 
it is that reason, perhaps, that 
makes maternal love so generous 
and expansive that, where it is 
true, it can afford to extend itself 
even to those whom its child 
holds dear. It is the only unselfish 
love the world can boast of. It 
is, therefore, the only passion that 
can claim a title to divinity. 

Trene feels all this, even as she 
cries. She is miserable at the 
thought of parting with the child, 
but she would not advance one 
argument in her own favour that 
should deprive his father or him- 
self of the enjoyment of their 
natural rights. She only hopes 
that, as it must be, it will be soon 
over, and herself put out of the 
misery of anticipation. She lies 


on her bed for some time, Jost in 
thought, and then, hearing the 
clatter of cups and saucers in 
the adjoining room, starts up to 
find that it is nine o’clock, and 


she has not yet commenced to 
dress. 

There is no particular hurry, 
however, and she makes a 
dawdling, untidy sort of toilette 
{women never care about their 
appearance when they are miser- 
able), wondering the while how 
soon Muiraven’s messenger will 
return with the answer to her 
letter. When she enters the sit- 
ting-room the breakfast has been 
laid and the little black kettle is 
boiling over on the fire. She 
makes the tea, and glances indif- 
ferently at the time. A quarter 
to ten! She had no idea it was 
so late. How cold and hungry 
her child will be! 

She throws open the door at 
once, and advancing to the head 
of the stairs, calls— 

‘Tommy !—Tommy!’ in a loud 
voice; but no one answers her. 

‘ Tommy, darling!’ she repeats ; 
‘ breakfast is ready. Make haste, 
and come in.’ Still there is no 
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reply. He must be digging at 
the bottom of the long slip of un- 
cultivated ground he calls the 
garden. 

Irene walks downstairs, and 
stands at the open back door, 
with the cold, frosty air playing 
about the long rippling hair that 
lies upon her shoulders. ‘ Tommy, 
Iwant you. Come and have your 
breakfast,’ she repeats; but the 
child is neither to be seen nor 
heard. 

‘Mrs. Wells!’ from the top of 
the kitchen stairs, ‘is Master 
Tommy with you?’ 

‘ Bless you, no, ma'am. Ain’t 
he a-gambolling at the back? 

‘ I can’t see him anywhere.’ 

‘ 1’m sure he was there half an 
hour ago.’ 

‘He must have run down the 
road. How naughty of him! 
What shall I do?” 

‘ T’ll send my Charlie after him, 
ma'am. He'll bring him ’ome in 
no time. Here, Charlie, jest you 
get up, and go after the young 
gentleman, and bring him back to 
his brekkast. Now, look sharp, 
will you?’ 

‘ All right! 
to go?’ 

‘Why, both ways, in course. 
Go down to the village first. I 
dare say he’s run off to the sweet- 
shop. He said he'd a mind to 
yesterday.’ 

‘How tiresome of him!’ says 
Irene, but without any alarm. 
(What harm could come toa sturdy 
fellow like Tommy on a broad 
country road?) ‘I’m sorry to 
give you the trouble, Mrs. Wells ; 
but he really is such a child!’ 

*You’ll have your two hands full 
with him before another twelve- 
month’s over, ma’am; and that’s 
the truth,’ replies the woman, 
good-temperedly; and Irene’s face 
blanches as she walks back to the 
sitting-room and remembers that 
before twelve hours are over she 


Which way be I 
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will probably have nothing more 

to do with her troublesome little 

darling. 
* 


. * . * 


Lord Muiraven finds the walk 
to Cocklebury pleasanter than he 
anticipated. There is something 
so exhilarating in the air of a 
keen frosty morning that our 
troubles are apt to appear smaller 
or more bearable beneath its 
influence ; and as he traverses the 
short distance that lies between 
him and Irene the probability 
of seeing her again is of itself 
sufficient to make the world look 
brighter to him. He recalls their 
early affection, and the interviews 
they had at Fen Court, and being 
gifted with as much capability 
of self-appreciation as the gene- 
rality of his sex, feels almost con- 
fident of his power to overcome, 
by argument or persuasion, what- 
ever scruples may have dictated 
her last letter to him. The leaf- 
less hedges on either side the 
road are garnished with hoar 
frost, the ground beneath his feet 
springs crisp and cheerily; and 
as Muiraven, with his hands in his 
pockets and a cigar between his 
teeth, strides quickly along, he is 
in Cocklebury before he knows it. 
On the outskirts of the village lie 
several farmhouses, with their 
surrounding meadows—in one of 
which, close to the road, is a large 
pond, just frozen over with a two 
days’ frost. 

‘ Halloa!’ he thinks, as his eye 
falls upon it; ‘ that looks well. 
Another couple such nights as 
the last, and it will bear. By 
Jove, though, that won’t do;— 
and coming suddenly to a stand- 
still, he regards something over 
the hedge. The object that has 
attracted his attention is the figure 
of a child, none other, indeed, than 
the recreant Tommy, who, having 
escaped from the cabbage-garden 
and the snails, has bethought him 
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of revisiting the pond which ex- 
cited his envy so much the day 
before. On he plods_ sturdily 
through the wet grass, with foot- 
steps evidently bent on trying the 
treacherous ice. Muiraven for 
the first moment sees only a child 
in danger of a ducking, and calls 
out a loud warning from where 
he stands; and his voice, although 
unheeded, has the effect of making 
Tommy raise his head before he 
steps upon the ice.“ As ‘he does so 
he is recognised. 

The fearless, saucy little face, 
the wide-open eyes, the curling 
hair, no less than the high-bred 
air of the child, and the manner 
in which he is attired, all com- 
bine to make Muiraven recognise 
his son, and as he does so, and 
realises his probable danger, an 
anxious dread which has never 
had covert there before rises up 
in his heart and makes him feel 
that he is a father. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, he leaps over 
the field gate, and runs through 
the grass to save the child. But 
Tommy is not to be outdone. 
He sees that he is pursued, 
guesses his sport is to be spoilt, 
and with all the energy that has 
characterised the Norham blood for 
sO many generations past, deter- 
mines that he will not be punished 
for nothing. One slide he. will 
have first—one delicious, danger- 
ous slide, as he has seen the boys 
of the village take down the- 
frozen gutters; so, rmnning defi- 
antly on to the forbidden play- 
ground, he sets his daring little 
legs as wide apart as possible, 
and goes gallantly down the pond. 
Only for about a hundred yards, 
however, when, meeting with some 
obstacle, his equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, he tumbles head over 
heels, and in another moment is 
floundering amongst the broken 
ice. Muiraven, arrived at the 
brink of the pond, with all the 
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haste he can, walks straight in 
after him, crushing and dis- 
persing the ice right and left as 
he goes. 

The water is not deep, and the 
child is easily recovered, but as 
Muiraven brings him to the bank 
he is frightened to perceive he 
does not stir. 

His eyes are closed, his mouth 
is half open, and from a cut 
across his forehead the blood is 
trickling down his face in a thin 
red stream. 

The father’s heart stands still. 

What is the matter? What on 
earth should have occasioned 
this? Can he be dead? 

He folds the boy closer in his 
arms as the horrible thought 
strikes him, and hurries onwards 
to the village. The dripping state 
of Tommy’s clothes and his own 
nether garments, wet up to the 
waistband, excite the curiosity of 
the Cockleburians, and he is soon 
surrounded by a little crowd of 
men and women all ready and 
anxious to direct him to Irene’s 
lodgings. 

* Is there a doctor here? he de- 
mands hurriedly. 

‘ Bless you, no, sir. We've no 
parish doctor nearer than the town; 
and he only comes over Mondays 
and Thursdays.’ 

‘Run on, then—any of you—as 
quick as you can to Mrs. Mordaunt, 
and tell her to have hot water and 
blankets ready for the child.’ 

In his anxiety for Tommy's well- 
doing, Muiraven does not consider 
the agony with which his intelli- 
gence will be received by Irene, 
and half a dozen villagers, eager 
for a reward, tear helter-akelter 
into Mra. Wells's presence, to tell 
her ‘the young gentioman’s been 
drownded, and she's to got « hot 
bath ready to put him ia.’ 

Irene, whe te getting Gdgety 
about the childs continued ob 
sone, is standing in the stairs 


when the message is delivered. It 
strikes upon her heart like a bolt 
of ice. 

‘What!’ she says in a voice of 
horror. ‘ What? 

‘Oh, my dear lady, don’t take 
on!’ exclaims Mrs. Wells, wringing 
her hands and ‘ taking on’ herself 
as much as is possible on so short 
a notice; ‘ but the poor dear child 
has got hisself in the pond, and 
they’re a-bringing him ’ome to you. 
Lord a’ mercy! but here they 
are!’ 

Irene does not scream—she does 
not even speak ; but all the colour 
forsakes her face as she stands 
there for a moment, with her hand 
pressed on her heart, as though, 
till that chooses to go on again, 
she could neither think nor act. 
Then she makes one or two feeble 
steps forwards to meet Muiraven, 
who comes quickly up the narrow, 
creaking staircase with the boy in 
his arms. 

‘ Give—give—’ she says faintly, 
as she encounters him, and, with- 
out a word of explanation, she 
presses his unconscious burden to 
her breast. 

She carries it, slowly but firmly, 
to the light, and then sinks down 
upon the floor in a kneeling pos- 
ture, with the child stretched 
across her knees. 

‘Oh, my lamb !—my own lamb |’ 
she cries, in a voice of anguish that 
might pierce the heavens, ‘no one 
has the power to take you from me 
now |’ 

And Muiraven, standing by her, 
hears the words. 

‘Mamma, says Tommy lan- 
guidly, as though in anawer to her 
appeal —‘ don't cry, mamma.’ 

Irene stares at the child. Hie 
oye are open—« faint colour ie 
returning to hie lips he te once 
ore comacious Khe ec reame with 


ey 
‘ He te not dead! with rapid at 
teranee, “Who eeld that be wae 











drowned? Look!—he smiles—he 
speaks to me. Qh! my child— 
my baby—my own darling! God 
could not have had the heart to 
take you away.’ 

And thereupon she rocks him 
backwards and forwards violently 
in her arms, and cries a plentiful 
shower of tears above him that 
relieve her excited brain. 

‘Lor’ bless you, my dear lady,’ 
says the sympathising Mrs. Wells, 
‘the dear young gertleman’s no 
more drowned than I am! See 
how he’s a-trying to raise hisself, 
the pretty dear. Let me take him 
from you, ma’am. He must bea 
deal too heavy for your arms.’ 

* Let me place him in the bed,’ 
says Muiraven gently. 

‘No! no! I am quite able to 
carry him,’ she answers, staggering 
to her feet. ‘Mrs. Wells, let me 
have the hot bath at once, or he 
may take a chill. Make up the 
fire, Susan, and boil his bread and 
milk. And mamma will undress 
you, Tommy,’ she continues, in 
soft, cooing accents to the child. 
‘Mamma will take all these wet 
clothes off her little Tommy-boy, 
and put him in a nice warm bed, 
and tell him stories all day long. 
Oh, my love! my baby !—what 
should I have done if I had lost 
you!’ 

And so murmuring, she passes 
with her burden from Muiraven's 
view into the adjoining apartment, 
whence he is made cognizant, with- 
out partaking of the nursery mys- 
teries that ensue, and result in 
Master Tommy being tucked up 
very dry and warm and comfort 
able in bed, and apparently with- 
oul any more injury than i* con 
veyed ty « strip of diachylon 
[hector aerume hie fore lewd 

lite pearly an hour before Irene 
appears again, aml Muiraven can 
rot help thinking ehe has mad 
her aheenee longer than wae ne 
commary. As che enters the sitting 
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room she looks pale, harassed, and 
weary. All her fire has departed, 
to be replaced by a nervous tremor 
that will hardly permit her to look 
him in the face. 

He meets her, holding out his 
hand. 

‘ At last, I suppose I may say, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, that I hope I see 
you well.’ 

‘I am afraid I must have ap- 
peared very rude,’ she stammers; 
‘ but the shock—the fright of this 
accident 4 

‘Pray don’t think it necessary 
to apologize. I can make every 
allowance for your forgetfulness. 
It is fortunate I was on the 
spot.’ 

‘Then it was you! I have heard 
nothing, remember. I have had no 
time even to inquire.’ 

‘Oh, it was undoubtedly me. I 
was taking a constitutional along 
the Cocklebury high road this 
morning, when I came upon the 
young rebel about to make an ex- 
periment in sliding. I shouted to 
him to stop; but it was no use. 
He would have his own way, so I 
had to go after him. It's lucky 
the water was not very deep nor 
the ice very strong, or I might not 
have fished him out in time. As 
it was, breaking the ice head fore- 
most stunned him; and had there 
not been help at hand, I don't 
suppose you would have seen the 
young gentleman again.’ 

He speaks indifferently, asthough 
the matter were not of much con- 
sequence to either of them; bat 
she is trembling all over with 
gratitude 

‘Oh how can I thank you sul 
clently!.—how can I may all I feel 
al the child's reeuvery ! I ehall 
never forget it as lone as I live’ 
Then she remembers that the hey 
ie his, aed not here, and Weekes at 
what may geen premium ptiom 

You must be very thankful tea,’ 
whe adds timidly 
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not get out of it as completely as 
they should do in the severer 
season. Generally speaking, also, 
their chimneys smoke, and their 
passages are not half-lighted or 
warmed: and, altogether, give me 
a house in town. A cosy house at 
the West End—not too large, for 
size implies grandeur, and gran- 
deur entails care; but well-car- 
peted, well-curtained, and suffi- 
ciently ornamental not to render it 
incommodious. A house where 
privacy -and publicity are alike 
attainable—where each and every 
one is free to come or to go— 
where the only rules are one’s own 
inclinations and the only rest a 
change of occupation. 

Light it well, warm it tho- 
roughly, maintain it with an in- 
come not large enough to render 
work unnecessary, fill it with the 
daily food required by the nine- 
teenth-century intellect, place in 
it the people you love best—but 
no! I won’t goon. Could I con- 
jure up such a lotas that, I should 
never want to go to heaven! 

Fancy such a house on a dark 
winter’s evening: bright, light, and 
warm, filled with the sound of wit 
and laughter, the voice of music, 
the deeper tones of argument; or, 
if such things are not forthcoming 
(and with continuity even their 
glory would depart), why, ‘ Let’s 
go to the theatre!’ 

A blessing upon blissful igno- 
rance! If every one knew and felt 
these things as we do, who would 
live in the country? And it’s 
quite impossible we can all live in 
town. I begin to wish I had not 
said anything about it. 

Poor Irene felt it terribly when 
she first went down to Cocklebury. 
Imagine turning out of a place like 
Fen Court, where she had been 
enjoying an income of several 
thousands, to begin life anew on a 
hundred pounds a year, in two 
meagre little rooms in an ill-built 
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cottage in the country! She had 
no heart left, poor girl, with which 
to bear it bravely, and she felt as 
downcastand humiliated as though 
she were really guilty of what she 
had been accused. Master Tommy, 
too, did not tend to lighten her 
burden at this particular momert. 
Children, as a rule, do not take 
kindly to any violent changes ; and 
this young gentleman’s character 
had developed in a marvellous 
way of late. He had no recollec- 
tion left now of his mother nor the 
poverty in which he had been 
reared; but quite thought— if 
ever he thought at all—that he 
was Irene’s child, and the luxuries 
of Fen Court had always been his 
own. He liked to sleep in his 
mamma’s bed, and was proud that 
she should wash and dress him in- 
stead of Pheebe; but he grumbled 
dreadfully at the loss of his plea- 
sures, and the inconveniences he 
was forced to undergo. ‘I don’t 
like that ugly basin!’ he would 
say, the first thing in the morning. 
‘I won’t be washed in it, mamma! 
Itis like a servant’s basin. I want 
the pretty one I used to have with 
the little roses on it. And why 
can’t I have jam for breakfast now? 
Where is the jam we had at 
Priestley ? why couldn’t you bring 
it away with us, mamma? I don’t 
like this new place. There is no 
garden here to run in, and no car- 
riage, and the woman has no 
donkey—and when I asked her 
why she had no donkey, she said, 
if I wanted all those things, why 
did I come to Cocklebury ?” 

‘Oh Tommy! you mustn’t talk 
like that. What did you say to her?’ 

‘I told her not to speak to me: 
that I’m a gentleman and the 
Master of the foxhounds, and I 
shall go back to the Court and get 
my donkey. Let us go back to- 
day, mamma! I don’t like this 
nasty place; there are only cab- 
bages in the garden.’ 


















* My darling!’ said Irene, as she 
took the child upon her lap, ‘ you 
wouldn't like to go away from 
your mamma—would you ?’ 

‘No! You must come, too.’ 

‘I can’t go, Tommy. I am 
never going back to the Court 
again, and my little boy must try 
to be happy here.’ 

‘ Don’t cry,mamma! I will be 
happy. I will get the little broom 
and sweep up all the crumbs. I 
like doing that much better than 
the donkey. And I will get your 
boots, and put them inside the 
fender, and then they will be warm 


‘ when you go out walking. And I 


—I—.” continued the child, look- 
ing all round the room to see 
what he could do, ‘and I will do 
lots of things, mamma, if you 
won’t cry.’ And then he would 
bring his mite of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and scrub her eyes until 
he had made her laugh in spite of 
herself, and think while this affec- 
tion was spared to her she could 
never be entirely unhappy. But a 
hundred pounds a year is very, 
very little on which to keep two 
people—it is hardly enough to 
feed them. With clothing they 
were, of course, amply stocked; 
but Irene (who was anything but 
ignorant of the value of money) 
found it hard enough to provide 
herself and the child with the 
common necessaries of life, even in 
such an out-of-the-way place as 
Cocklebury. 

It was a wonderful little village, 
dedicated, apparently, to the nur- 
ture of old maids—who, one and 
all, called upon Mrs. Mordaunt 
and offered their assistance to her; 
but, though she was not ungra- 
cious, she declined all advances. 
She was not going to have it 
said afterwards by these virtuous 
maidens that she came amongst 
them upon false pretences ; and if 
they had but known, ete., etc. 
She could imagine, if any ru- 
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mours of her unfortunate story 
reached their cars, how they 
would turn up their virginal noses 
at her and at poor little Tommy, 
and declare they had suspected it 
from the very first. So she kept to 
herself in those miserable little 
lodgings, and made them all the 
duller and less pleasant for the 
fact. She was devoted to the 
child—to his baby lessons and 
baby pleasures, and waited on 
him like a faithful nurse from 
morning until night. She knew 
that it could not be long now 
before Lord Muiraven returned to 
England ; and then, if she kept to 
her resolution, she must inform 
him of his son’s existence: but 
she still cherished the hope that 
he would not deprive her of him. 
She felt so desperate in her lone- 
liness, that she meant to throw 
herself on his compassion, and en- 
treat him not to take the boy 
away, but let her bring him up, 
as she had designed to do, and 
feel that she had something left 
still to render the future not all 
dark to her. And so she has been 
living for nearly four months 
when Muiraven lands at the ‘Coach 
and Horses,’ and despatches his 
messenger with the intelligence 
that is to shatter all her hopes. It 
is a cold day in January: the air 
is keen and frosty, and the ponds 
about Cocklebury are frozen over. 
Irene has just come in from along 
walk with her little man, who is 
very anxious—like all high-spi- 
rited children—to be allowed to 
go on the ice and slide; and she 
has been at some pains to explain 
to him how dangerous sliding is, 
and how some little boys tumble 
down and break their noses, and 
others tumble in and are drowned. 
But her dreadful stories do not 
appear to have much effect on 
Tommy. 

‘I wouldn’t be drowned!’ he 
says confidently. ‘J would get 
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out of the hole again and run 
back as quick as I could to my 
mamma.’ 

‘ And your mamma would give 
you a good whipping for being 
such a naughty boy, returns 
Irene, laughing, as she divests 
him of his comforter and warm 
coat. ‘ No, Tommy, darling, I’ve 
got something much nicer for you 
than sliding on the ice. Guess 
what it is!’ 

‘A pudding !’ says Tommy. 

‘ Yes! a pudding for dinner—a 
nice little round pudding stuck full 
of plums, all for yourself. Make 
haste and brush your hair and 
come and eat it.’ 

The child has already forgotten 
the luxuries of Fen Court, and is 
as eager and excited over the pud- 
ding ‘stuck full of plums’ as 
though pudding had never been 
an everyday occurrence. And yet 
Irene had to think twice before 
she ordered it for him. 

It is two o’clock, their dinner 
hour, and when the meat is re- 
moved, she sits by the fire and 
watches the young rosy-cheeked 
rebel gormandizing his pudding, 
and feels quite happy and content 
to do so. She has so identified 
herself of late with this child—so 
accommodated her conversation 
and ideas to his, and schooled 
herself to believe that there exists 
no one else in the world for her 
but him, that she is beginning to 
feel lonely when he is out of her 
sight. So she sits by, smiling 
whilst’ he eats and talks to her, 
when Muiraven’s letter is put into 
her hand. The recognition of the 
writing makes her tremble; but 
when she has opened and read it, 
the news which it conveys makes 
her tremble still more. 

She cannot ‘believe it—Muir- 
aven close at hand, ready to 
come at once and claim his 
child—his child, born in lawful 
wedlock, and heir to his titles 
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andestates—her child, which under 
these circumstances she can never 
hope to be allowed to keep. Her 
child, who for the last two years 
she has brought up and nourished 
as her own, and grown to love as 
she believes that she could never 
love another, to be taken away— 
to be reared, educated, and sent 
forth into the world without her 
having the right to offer even an 
opinion on the subject! She reads 
through the letter twice, and then 
she gets up, and walking blindly 
into the adjoining room, throws 
herself upon the bed in a par- 
oxysm of despair. 

Oh, it is too hard ! it is too bit- 
terly, cruelly hard that this too 
should come upon her! that, turn 
where she will,God will not leave one 
loophole by which she can escape 
from utter desolation! She is 
weary of it all—this continued 
struggle with misfortune — this 
fighting against Fate, which only 
results in bruises and heart sick- 
ness. She throws up the game— 
she will strive no more—she will 
never attempt to build up another 
affection for herself. Let him 
take his child and rear it as he 
will—the farther away, the better, 
for she will never trust herself to 
see him or to think of him again. 
He was hers, and he is Muiraven’s. 
His father must accept the entire 
responsibility of him henceforth, 
for she cannot halve nor share 
him—she must have him alto- 
gether, or not at all! 

‘Mamma—mamma! may I have 
the rest of the pudding?” The 
piping voice is close by her side, 
and the little hand is pulling stur- 
dily at her petticoats. 

She raises herself languidly and 
looks at him—at the dark blue 
eyes, the waving hair, the tout 
ensemble so like the man whose 
love has spoilt her life. But this 


is no longer the little outcast—the 
poor, nameless, base-born child, 
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whom, spite of evil tongues, she 
has so fondly cherished. It is the 
heir presumptive to one of the 
oldest earldoms in England that 
stands before her—the hope of a 
noble house—the legitimate son 
of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Viscount Muiraven—the—the— 
Honourable Thomas Keir. 

At the thought, miserable as 
she is, she laughs. The Honour- 
able Thomas is reassured. 

‘Mamma! I want more pud- 
ding. Your little Tommy-boy wants 
more pudding!’ he repeats con- 
fidently, reading acquiescence in 
the nervous sound. 

* You’re not my little Tommy- 
boy,’ she commences bravely—but 
here memory, like a dark wave, 
sweeps over her and blots out all 
her courage. 

‘Oh! I cannot—I cannot part 


with you!’ she cries vehemently, - 


and thereupon becomes horribly 
feminine and goes off into a burst 
of hysterics. The sobbing and the 
shrill laughter penetrate to the 
lower regions and bring up the 
landlady, with, to use her own 
expression, ‘her heart in her 
mouth.’ 

‘ Lord sakes, my dear lady; and 
whatever is the matter? here’s the 
poor young gentleman frightened 
out of his senses, and the mes- 
senger below stairs waiting for an 
answer, which, he says, he had 
orders to go back to the “ Coach 
and ’orses” as soon as possible.’ 

In a moment Irene is herself 
again. 

‘Oh! Iam so sorry—I am s0 
grieved! I must have over- 
walked myself. Tommy, my dar- 
ling, don’t look so frightened ; 
mamma is well again now. Go 
and eat your pudding, my child. 
And, Mrs. Wells, if you will come 
up again in—in—ten minutes, 


the letter shall be ready for the 
messenger.’ 
She drags herself off the bed 
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as she speaks, and dashes her 
face in cold water, and will not 
give herself time to think. She is 
ashamed of her weakness in break- 
ing down before a servant and a 
child. 

The Hon. Tommy, reinstated in 
his chair, and consuming the re- 
mainder of the pudding, as though 
nothing had happened to disturb 
his pleasure, affords bz the leisure 
she requires once more to peruse 
Muiraven’s letter. There is no 
question about what she must do; 
there is no option permitted her 
of judgment or of choice; she is 
simply required to give up the 
child to his rightful guardian, and 
whatever it costs her, he must 
go! But she cannot meet Muir- 
aven. Every misery of her life 
is connected with this man; he 
may even have been told the 
stigma that rests upon her for 
his-sake. She feels as if she 
should sink into the earth with 
shame if she should see him. She 
is sore still and quivering from the 
effect of the constant shafts Fate 
loves to drive at her; her flesh 
and spirit alike recoil from the 
idea of discovering her misery to 
him—or receiving his sympathy 
and condolences. What good can 
his friendship do her? Each 
time they meet increases the pain 
of parting. It has pleased Provi- 
dence to strip her of everything. 
Let it do its worst. She gives up 
love, friendship, all—thencefor- 
ward she will live and die—alone. 
So she sits down and pens the 
note which has been already given 
to my readers; which tells Muir- 
aven that the child shall be sent 
to him, when and in what man- 
ner he may choose to intimate, 
but that she is as yet too little 
recovered from her late bereave- 
ment to permit of her receiving 
visitors. 

Muiraven does not know what 
to make of her letter. He sup- 
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poses that, having informed Irene 
that her adopted child is the 
result of an imprudent marriage 
between himself and the laun- 
dress’s niece, and that he has 
but lately come to a knowledge 
of the truth, is sufficient of itself 
to convince her that this was the 
obstacle which prevented him 
from coming forward as a suitor 
for her own hand. But the fact 
is our heroine had never associated 
that obstacle with the idea of any 
early entanglement, and was so 
occupied with the principal ob- 
ject of his letter, namely, his in- 
tention to reclaim the child, that 
she never guessed that Myra’s 
death had broken down the bar- 
rier between them. She only re- 
membered that the man who had 
assured her, six short months ago, 
that nothing short of the impos- 
sibility of their union would have 
made him behave as he had done, 
and who was likely to prove a far 
more dangerous friend in her 
present condition than he had 
been before, desired a personal 
interview with her in order to 
deprive her of her last pleasure, 
and she could not grant it him. 
She could not stand face to face 
with Eric Keir (as in her heart 
she always termed him), and 
cover the desolation of her spirit 
with a smile. And so she would 
rather not look upon his face at all. 
But he is an impetuous, ener- 
getic sort of fellow, whose patience 
does not rank amongst his highest 
virtues, and he can conceive no 
reason for Irene’s reticence, except 
that she ‘has ceased to care for 
him. Perhaps she never did care 
for him. Perhaps she mistook 
her feelings all along, and her 
real affections had, after all, been 
given to this immaculate Colonel 
Mordaunt, the remembrance of 
whose excellences, after four 
months’ burial, was still so redo- 
lent of sanctity as to forbid her 
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showing ordinary politeness to an 
old friend who had travelled so far 
to see her. At such a horrid time 
of the year, too! Added to being 
obliged to put up with all the dés- 
agréments of such a God-forsaken 
hovel as the ‘ Coach and Horses.’ 

Upon his word! what, in the 
way of sacrifice, does Mrs. 
Mordaunt require further? But 
women are so exigeantes, the more 
you do for them the more they 
want. When he was beyond her 
reach she appeared all devotion to 
him; now that she can have him 
any day he supposes she will keep 
him philandering after her for ten 
years before she will make up 
her mind to take him or to leave 
him! 

Why on earth can’t he forget 
her and have done with it? 
Hasn’t he had enough of women, 
that the moment he finds he has 
got out of one scrape with the 
sex, he must do his best to 
plunge into another ? 

So he says and so he swears, as 
he marches incontinently up and 
down the parlour of the ‘ Coach 
and Horses,’ wearing out his tem- 
per and his shoe-leather to no 
avail. 

At first he resolves he will go 
over to Cocklebury himself to- 
night, and try if he can see Irene, 
but, on second thoughts, he aban- 
dons the idea. After her note it 
would not be kind—it would hardly 
be gentlemanly to attempt to vio- 
late her privacy so soon. He will 
wait till to-morrow to storm the 
citadel in person. Meanwhile he 
goes to bed, sleeps but indiffer- 
ently, and is up at a most unusual 
hour for him the next morning, 
making great havoc (notwithstand- 
ing his anxiety) in the breakfast 
his landlady has provided for him, 
before he turns out in the cold, 
frosty air and takes his way to- 
wards Cocklebury. 

~ * * * . 
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Trene, too, gets little rest that 
night. There is nothing like a 
sore heart or an anxious mind 
for keeping one awake. It beats 
green tea hollow. She had sat 
up till a late hour the evening 
before, looking over and arrang- 
ing Tommy’s wardrobe, and drop- 
ping hot tears upon each little 
article which she had ordered 
and planned, if not made with 
her own hands, before she laid it 
in the box which is to accompany 
him upon his journey. And when 
everything was ready for his de- 
parture she crept into bed and 
took the rosy child into her arms, 
and watched until dawn, by the 
flickering night-light, the dark 
curly head of hair that rose and 
fell with the heaving of her bosom, 
only using her free hand every 
now and then to wipe away the 
tears that coursed down her face. 
Her restlessness, perhaps, or the 
instinctive knowledge that he is 
watched, makes Tommy wake 
early. She is generally the one 
to be roused by his imperative 
demands for stories or breakfast, 
and the first thing he does now, 
as consciousness returns to him, 
is to pat her cheek with his little 
hand. 

‘Mamma, Mamma! wake up 
and tell Tommy-boy about Elisha 
and the big bears.’ 

But he is surprised to find on 
this occasion that his mamma 
does not require to have her eyes 
violently picked open before she 
complies with his request, but 
commences at once, in an un- 
usually low and subdued voice, 
to relate all his favourite tales, 
and does not discontinue until 
the dark January morning has 
resolved itself into something like 
daylight, and the child becomes 
eager to get up and be dressed. 

Irene would like to postpone 
the moment of rising; she feels, 
with a shudder, that this may be 
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the last time she shall ever hold 
her adopted darling in her arms, 
but the young tyrant’s orders are 
imperative, in fact, he won’t lie 
still any longer. 

‘ There are beautiful little ice 
trees all over the windows, mamma, 
and I made a nice warm house 
for three of my snails under a 
cabbage-leaf yesterday, and I want 
to see if they’re happy and com- 
fortable. Dress me quick, mamma, 
and let me go into the garden and 
look for my snails, and if they feel 
cold I shall bring them all in and 
warm them by the fire.’ 

She rises languidly and puts a 
match to her fire, and washes and 
dresses Muiraven’s child as if she 
had been his nursemaid. She, 
who was the belle of the London 
season, who has been the envied 
mistress of Fen Court, kneels, 
shivering in her dressing-gown 
on that winter’s morning, and 
waits as humbly as a hireling, as 
lovingly as a mother, on her lover’s 
heir. She buttons up his boots, 
still muddy from the dirt of yes- 
terday, and carefully wraps over 
the great-coat and the comforter 
upon his little chest. And then 
she takes his chubby cheeks be- 
tween her hands and kisses them 
fervently over and over again, and 
lets him out of the sitting-room 
door with a caution to Mrs. Wells 
to see him safe into the garden, 
and goes back to her bedroom, 
and cries quietly to herself with 
her face buried in the pillow. 

God only knows what it is for 
a mother to part with a child, 
whether hers by right or by 
adoption. We talk a great deal 
about the ‘ divine passion,’ but 
there is no divinity in an affection 
based on selfishness; and Love, in 
its ordinary sense (that is, pas- 
sion), has but one desire — to 
secure the object for itself. 
Whereas a mother knows from 
the commencement that she brings 
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up her child for another. And 
it is that reason, perhaps, that 
makes maternal love so generous 
and expansive that, where it is 
true, it can afford to extend itself 
even to those whom its child 
holds dear. It is the only unselfish 
love the world can boast of. It 
is, therefore, the only passion that 
can claim a title to divinity. 

Trene feels all this, even as she 
cries. She is miserable at the 
thought of parting with the child, 
but she would not advance one 
argument in her own favour that 
should deprive his father or him- 
self of the enjoyment of their 
natural rights. She only hopes 
that, as it must be, it will be soon 
over, and herself put out of the 
misery of anticipation. She lies 
on her bed for some time, Jost in 
thought, and then, hearing the 
clatter of cups and saucers in 
the adjoining room, starts up to 
find that it is nine o’clock, and 
she has not yet commenced to 
dress. 

There is no particular hurry, 
however, and she makes a 
dawdling, untidy sort of toilette 
(women never care about their 
appearance when they are miser- 
able), wondering the while how 
soon Muiraven’s messenger will 
return with the answer to her 
letter. When she enters the sit- 
ting-room the breakfast has been 
laid and the little black kettle is 
boiling over on the fire. She 
makes the tea, and glances indif- 
ferently at the time. A quarter 
to ten! She had no idea it was 
so late. How cold and hungry 
her child will be! 

She throws open the door at 
once, and advancing to the head 
of the stairs, calls— 

‘Tommy!—Tommy!’ in a loud 
voice; but no one answers her. 

‘Tommy, darling!’ she repeats ; 
* breakfast is ready. Make haste, 
and come in.’ Still there is no 
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reply. He must be digging at 
the bottom of the long slip of un- 
cultivated ground he calls the 
garden. 

Irene walks downstairs, and 
stands at the open back door, 
with the cold, frosty air playing 
about the long rippling hair that 
lies upon her shoulders. ‘ Tommy, 
Iwant you. Come and have your 
breakfast,’ she repeats; but the 
child is neither to be seen nor 
heard. 

‘Mrs. Wells!’ from the top of 
the kitchen stairs, ‘is Master 
Tommy with you?’ 

‘ Bless you, no, ma'am. Ain’t 
he a-gambolling at the back ?’ 

* I can’t see him anywhere.’ 

‘ I’m sure he was there half an 
hour ago.’ 

‘He must have run down the 
road. How naughty of him! 
What shall I do?’ 

‘ I'll send my Charlie after him, 
ma'am. He'll bring him ’ome in 
no time. Here, Charlie, jest you 
get up, and go after the young 
gentleman, and bring him back to 
his brekkast. Now, look sharp, 
will you?’ 

‘ All right! 
to go?’ 

‘Why, both ways, in course. 
Go down to the village first. I 
dare say he’s run off to the sweet- 
shop. He said he’d a mind to 
yesterday.’ 

‘How tiresome of him!’ says 
Irene, but without any alarm. 
(What harm could come to a sturdy 
fellow like Tommy on a broad 
country road?) ‘I’m sorry to 
give you the trouble, Mrs. Wells; 
but he really is such a child!’ 

* You'll have your two hands full 
with him before another twelve- 
month’s over, ma’am; and that’s 
the truth,’ replies the woman, 
good-temperedly; and Irene’s face 
blanches as she walks back to the 
sitting-room and remembers that 
before twelve hours are over she 


Which way be I 
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will probably have nothing more 

to do with her troublesome little 

darling. 
7 


* 7 7 * 


Lord Muiraven finds the walk 
to Cocklebury pleasanter than he 
anticipated. There is something 
so exhilarating in the air of a 
keen frosty morning that our 
troubles are apt to appear smaller 
or more bearable beneath its 
influence ; and as he traverses the 
short distance that lies between 
him and Irene the probability 
of seeing her again is of itself 
sufficient to make the world look 
brighter to him. He recalls their 
early affection, and the interviews 
they had at Fen Court, and being 
gifted with as much capability 
of self-appreciation as the gene- 
rality of his sex, feels almost con- 
fident of his power to overcome, 
by argument or persuasion, what- 
ever scruples may have dictated 
her last letter to him. The leaf- 
less hedges on either side the 
road are garnished with hoar 
frost, the ground beneath his feet 
springs crisp and cheerily; and 
as Muiraven, with his hands in his 
pockets and a cigar between his 
teeth, strides quickly along, he is 
in Cocklebury before he knows it. 
On the outskirts of the village lie 
several farmhouses, with their 
surrounding meadows—in one of 
which, close to the road, is a large 
pond, just frozen over with a two 
days’ frost. 

* Halloa!’ he thinks, as his eye 
falls upon it; ‘ that looks well. 
Another couple such nights as 
the last, and it will bear. By 
Jove, though, that won’t do;— 
and coming suddenly to a stand- 
still, he regards something over 
the hedge. The object that has 
attracted his attention is the figure 
of a child, none other, indeed, than 
the recreant Tommy, who, having 
escaped from the cabbage-garden 
and the snails, has bethought him 
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of revisiting the pond which ex- 
cited his envy so much the day 
before. On he plods_ sturdily 
through the wet grass, with foot- 
steps evidently bent on trying the 
treacherous ice. Muiraven for 
the first moment sees only a child 
in danger of a ducking, and calls 
out a loud warning from where 
he stands; and his voice, although 
unheeded, has the effect of making 
Tommy raise his head before he 
steps upon the ice.“ As ‘he does so 
he is recognised. 

The fearless, saucy little face, 
the wide-open eyes, the curling 
hair, no less than the high-bred 
air of the child, and the manner 
in which he is attired, all com- 
bine to make Muiraven recognise 
his son, and as he does so, and 
realises his probable danger, an 
anxious dread which has never 
had covert there before rises up 
in his heart and makes him feel 
that he is a father. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, he leaps over 
the field gate, and runs through 
the grass to save the child. But 
Tommy is not to be outdone. 
He sees that he is pursued, 
guesses his sport is to be spoilt, 
and with all the energy that has 
characterised the Norham blood for 
so many generations past, deter- 
mines that he will not be punished 
for nothing. One slide he. will 
have first—one delicious, danger- 
ous slide, as he has seen the boys 
of the village take down the- 
frozen gutters; so, rmnning defi- 
antly on to the forbidden play- 
ground, he sets his daring little 
legs as wide apart as possible, 
and goes gallantly down the pond. 
Only for about a hundred yards, 
however, when, meeting with some 
obstacie, his equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, he tumbles head over 
heels, and in another moment is 
floundering amongst the broken 
ice. Muiraven, arrived at the 
brink of the pond, with all the 
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haste he can, walks straight in 
after him, crushing and dis- 
persing the ice right and left as 
he goes. 

The water is not deep, and the 
child is easily recovered, but as 
Muiraven brings him to the bank 
he is frightened to perceive he 
does not stir. 

His eyes are closed, his mouth 
is half open, and from a cut 
across his forehead the blood is 
trickling down his face in a thin 
red stream. 

The father’s heart stands still. 

What is the matter? What on 
earth should have occasioned 
this? Can he be dead? 

He folds the boy closer in his 
arms as the horrible thought 
strikes him, and hurries onwards 
to the village. The dripping state 
of Tommy’s clothes and his own 
nether garments, wet up to the 
waistband, excite the curiosity of 
the Cockleburians, and he is soon 
surrounded by a little crowd of 
men and women all ready and 
anxious to direct him to Irene’s 
lodgings. 

‘Is there a doctor here? he de- 
mands hurriedly. 

‘Bless you, no, sir. We've no 
parish doctor nearer than the town; 
and he only comes over Mondays 
and Thursdays.’ 

‘Run on, then—any of you—as 
quick as you can to Mrs. Mordaunt, 
and tell her to have hot water and 
blankets ready for the child.’ 

In his anxiety for Tommy’s well- 
doing, Muiraven does not consider 
the agony with which his intelli- 
gence will be received by Irene, 
and half a dozen villagers, eager 
for a reward, tear helter-skelter 
into Mrs. Wells’s presenee, to tell 
her ‘the young gentleman’s been 
drownded, and she’s to get a hot 
bath ready to put him in.’ 

Irene, who is getting fidgety 
about the child’s continued ab- 
sence, is standing in the staircase 


when the message is delivered. It 
strikes upon her heart like a bolt 
of ice. 

‘What!’ she says in a voice of 
horror. ‘ What? 

‘Oh, my dear lady, don’t take 
on!’ exclaims Mrs. Wells, wringing 
her hands and ‘ taking on’ herself 
as much as is possible on so short 
a notice ; ‘ but the poor dear child 
has got hisself in the pond, and 
they’re a-bringing him ’ome to you. 
Lord a’ mercy! but here they 
are!’ 

Irene does not scream—she does 
not even speak ; but all the colour 
forsakes her face as she stands 
there for a moment, with her hand 
pressed on her heart, as though, 
till that chooses to go on again, 
she could neither think nor act. 
Then she makes one or two feeble 
steps forwards to meet Muiraven, 
who comes quickly up the narrow, 
creaking staircase with the boy in 
his arms. 

‘ Give—give—’ she says faintly, 
as she encounters him, and, with- 
out a word of explanation, she 
presses his unconscious burden to 
her breast. 

She carries it, slowly but firmly, 
to the light, and then sinks down 
upon the floor in a kneeling pos- 
ture, with the child stretched 
across her knees. 

‘ Oh, my lamb !—my own lamb !’ 
she cries, in a voice of anguish that 
might pierce the heavens, ‘ no one 
has the power to take you from me 
now !” 

And Muiraven, standing by her, 
hears the words. 

‘Mamma,’ says Tommy lan- 
guidly, as though in answer to her 
appeal—‘ don’t cry, mamma.’ 

Irene stares at the child. His 
eyes are open—a faint colour is 
returning to his lips—he is once 
more conscious. She screams with 
joy. 

‘He is not dead!’ with rapid ut- 
terance. ‘Who said that he was 
































drowned? Look!—he smiles—he 
speaks to me. Qh! my child— 
my baby—my own darling! God 
could not have had the heart to 
take you away.’ 

And thereupon she rocks him 
backwards and forwards violently 
in her arms, and cries a plentiful 
shower of tears above him that 
relieve her excited brain. 

‘Lor’ bless you, my dear lady,’ 
says the sympathising Mrs. Wells, 
‘the dear young gentleman’s no 
more drowned than I am! See 
how he’s a-trying to raise hisself, 
the pretty dear. Let me take him 

! from you, ma’am. He must bea 
deal too heavy for your arms.’ 

* Let me place him in the bed,’ 

says Muiraven gently. 

‘No! no! I am quite able to 

: carry him,’ she answers, staggering 

‘ to her feet. ‘Mrs. Wells, let mé 
have the hot bath at once, or he 
may take a chill. Make up the 
fire, Susan, and boil his bread and 
milk. And mamma will undress 
you, Tommy,’ she continues, in 
soft, cooing accents to the child. 
‘Mamma will take all these wet 
clothes off her little Tommy-boy, 
and put him in a nice warm bed, 
and tell him stories all day long. 
Oh, my love! my baby !—what 
should I have done if I had lost 
you!’ 

And so murmuring, she passes 
with her burden from Muiraven’s 
view into the adjoining apartment, 
whence he is made cognizant, with- 
out partaking of the nursery mys- 
teries that ensue, and result in 
Master Tommy being tucked up 
very dry and warm and comfort- 
able in bed, and apparently with- 
out any more injury than is con- 
veyed by a strip of diachylon 
plaster across his forehead. 

It is nearly an hour before Irene 
appears again, and Muiraven can- 
not help thinking she has made 
her absence longer than was ne- 
cessary. As she enters the sitting- 
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room she looks pale, harassed, and 
weary. All her fire has departed, 
to be replaced by a nervous tremor 
that will hardly permit her to look 
him in the face. 

He meets her, holding out his 
hand. 

‘ At last, I suppose I may say, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, that I hope I see 
you well.’ 

‘I am afraid I must have ap- 
peared very rude,’ she stammers; 
‘ but the shock—the fright of this 
accident : 

‘Pray don’t think it necessary 
to apologize. I can make every 
allowance for your forgetfulness. 
It is fortunate I was on the 
spot.’ 

‘Then it was you! I have heard 
nothing, remember. I have had no 
time even to inquire.’ 

‘ Oh, it was undoubtedly me. I 
was taking a constitutional along 
the Cocklebury high road this 
morning, when I came upon the 
young rebel about to make an ex- 
periment in sliding. I shouted to 
him to stop; but it was no use. 
He would have his own way, so I 
had to go after him. It’s lucky 
the water was not very deep nor 
the ice very strong, or I might not 
have fished him out in time. As 
it was, breaking the ice head fore- 
most stunned him; and had there 
not been help at hand, I don’t 
suppose you would have seen the 
young gentleman again.’ 

He speaks indifferently, as though 
the matter were not of much con- 
sequence to either of them; but 
she is trembling all over with 
gratitude. 

‘Oh how can I thank you suffi- 
ciently !—how can I say all I feel 
at the child’s recovery! I shall 
never forget it as long as I live.’ 
Then she remembers that the boy 
is his, and not hers, and blushes at 
what may seem presumption. 

‘ You must be very thankful too,’ 
she adds timidly. 
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‘Oh, of course—of course,’ he 
says, turning away. 

He is so bitterly disappointed at 
her reception of him. It seems as 
though she had forgotten every- 
thing that has ever taken place 
between them. But it is coming 
back upon her now only too vi- 
vidly. 

*‘I—I—have not offered you 
anything, Lord Muiraven,’ she 
says, glancing at the teapot and 
the toast-rack. ‘ Have you break- 
fasted ?’ 

* Yes—thanks.’ 

‘ Won’t you take another cup of 
tea or a glass of wine ?’ 

‘I don’t care for wine so early ; 
but, if I might venture to ask—if 
you have such a thing in the house 
as a little brandy ? 

His teeth chatter as he speaks. 
She looks up quickly. 

* Are you not well ?’ 

‘I feel slightly chilled—rather 
damp about the extremities, in 
fact.’ : 

She glances at his habiliments, 
and sees with horror that his 
trousers are soaked through up to 
the waist. 

* Good heavens! Lord Muiraven. 
How did that happen? Did you 
—you—fall in too?’ 

‘Not exactly; but you can hardly 
expect a man to fish a child out of 
four feet of iced water and keep 
warm and dry at the same time.’ 

‘ And I never thought to ask if 
you required anything!’ 

Her face turns red with shame, 
and with a deeper feeling, that is 
half self-reproach and half anxiety 
lest he should come to harm 
through her neglect. 

* Oh, never mind me,’ he answers 
laconically. ‘I shall do well 
enough ; and I didn’t expect that 
you would think about it.’ 

‘Lord Muiraven, please don’t 
say that. What can I do for you 
now? You ought not to remain 
in those wet clothes. I know it is 
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very dangerous. Shall I send a 
man to the “ Coach and Horses ” 
for a change ? 

‘No, thank you. I think I'd 
better walk. back myself. If you 
will give mea glass of brandy 4 
But he is shivering as he speaks. 

She flies to the bell all excite- 
ment and eagerness again, and 
orders the servant to bring what 
he desires. 

‘ But that is not sufficient!’ she 
exclaims as he drinks the brandy 
—‘ Iam sure that is not sufficient. 
And I am so helpless to do more 
for you. Lord Muiraven, do go 
home! It seems inhospitable to 
say so; but I am sure it will be 
the safest thing to do. Go and get 
dry clothes on you at once—oh! 
how you are trembling!—and go 
to bed, or do anything that is ne- 
cessary. You should take care of 
yourself for — for — everybody’s 
sake.’ 

He turns and looks at her. 

‘If I go, may I come again ?” 

‘For the child? — nervously. 
‘Oh yes, of course; but he had 
better wait until to-morrow now, 
had he not ?’ 

‘I should not think of moving 
him to-day. Till to-morrow, cer- 
tainly; and perhaps I shall see 
you before then. Good-morn- 
ing.’ 

He walks downstairs almost 
abruptly, and leaves her to her- 
self. As soon as he is gone she 
sits down and drinks her tea, and 
feels as though she had but just 
wakened from some fearful mid- 
night dream to find that it was 
morning. 

* * * o * 

Tommy sleeps quietly for half 
the day, and is miraculously good 
the other half. The cut upon his 
forehead has made his head ache, 
and he is disinclined for anything 
but to lie still and hear Irene read 
to him; and when he is wearied 
of that, and closes his eyes in 
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sleep, she sits beside him offering 
up thanks to heaven for his pre- 
servation, and thinking, not with- 
out some qualms of self-reproach, 
of the man whose claims to sym- 
pathy she had almost ignored in 
her alarm about his son, but who 
is nevertheless, though she will 
not acknowledge it, ten thousand 
times dearer to her than Tommy 
can ever hope to be. As she sits 
in the darkened room recalling 
his features and the sad air with 
which he greeted her, her heart 
pleads for him and for herself ; and 
she speaks his name in a fond, 
low whisper, whilst she entreats 
him not to think hardly of her for 
her reception of him. ‘If you 


only knew, Eric!—if you only 
knew!’ she keeps on repeating, 
until her fancied colloquy resolves 
itself into tears. 

In the evening, when Tommy 
has finished his tea, sitting wrap- 


ped up in a shawl upon her knee 
by the drawing-room fire, and has 
been carried back to bed again, 
her heart leaps to hear Muiraven’s 
step upon the stairs. ‘ How 
foolish of me,’ she thinks, as she 
bolts into the bedroom to recover 
herself, ‘when we shall never, 
never be anything but friends. 
‘Oh, Eric! Oh, my love!’ And 
then she falls to kissing Tommy 
till she nearly wakes him up 
again. 

‘ Mrs. Mordaunt!’ says Muiraven 
through the half-closed door. 

‘Iam coming, Lord Muiraven!’ 
And in a minute she appears 
before him. ‘I hope you have 
taken no harm from your immer- 
sion this morning. I have been 
reproaching myself for my care- 
lessness ever since; but I never 
thought that you were wet.’ 

‘Pray don’t. think about it 
again. I am all right. How 
is the boy ? 

* Quite well, thank you. He is 
asleep. .Would you like to see 
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him?’ She leads the way into 
the next room, and they stand 
beside the bed together looking 
at the sleeping child. Presently 
Muiraven stoops down, and kisses 
him upon the forehead. 

‘Poor little chap!’ he says 
softly. 

* Lucky little chap, you mean, 
replies Irene, speaking far more 
cheerfully than she feels. 

‘To have you to love him and 
look after him. Yes.’ 

‘He will not have that long. 
By the way, Lord Muiraven,’ as 
they return to the sitting-room, 
‘please tell me—I would rather 
know at once—are you going to 
take him away to-morrow or the 
next day ?’ 

‘I don’t want to take him away 
at all.’ 

‘But under the circumstances, 
considering that he is . 

‘Do you love him very much, 
Irene ? 

‘Oh, Lord Muiraven, you need 
not ask me that! You know— 
you must know > Tears pre- 
vent her finishing the sentence. 

‘Then keep the child. I have 
no wish to part you.’ 

She looks up in astonishment 
with sweet, wet eyes that make 
him tremble with eagerness to 
fold her in his arms; but he only 
moves his chair a little nearer to 
her own. 

‘ Keep him! But how can I, 
knowing he is your lawful son? 
It could not be for long, you see ; 
in a very few years his education, 
his welfare, his station in life, 
everything would combine to part 
us; and I—forgive me for saying 
so—but I have had so many part- 
ings, I feel as if I could not 
undergo another. No; it is best 
it should be as you first intended. 
He is your heir. Take him away, 
and rear him to be a comfort to 
you. I have no longer lot nor 


part in him.’ 
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‘Irene! Irene! I cannot bear 
these tears.’ 

‘I am very weak to let them 
flow. I didn’t mean it; but 
you know how hard it is 
for a woman to restrain them. 
Don’t let us discuss the matter 
any more. His clothes are all 
packed and ready to go, and I— 
I am ready to resign him.’ 

* You love him almost as well as 
if you were his mother.’ 

‘I think almost as well.’ 

‘You have kept and looked 
after him for two long years, 
during which without your care 
he might have died; and do you 
think that I will part you now? 
Never! Irene, you have acted as a 
mother towards my child. Don’t 
give him up. Be his real mother 
now.’ 

He has come quite close to her, 
and got possession of her hand; 
but the face she turns to his is 
pained with doubt and miscon- 
ception. 

‘ Eric, what do you mean ?” 

‘I mean that the barrier that 
has spoiled both our lives is 
broken down, Irene; that you 
and I are free to love.’ 

‘Good God !’ 

* Have you not guessed it? Did 
you not understand that the ob- 
stacle that kept me years ago from 
asking you to be my wife was this 
same marriage tie which was 
broken, but not disannulled ; which 
from shame I had kept a secret 
from the world and my own 
father, and dared not divulge even 
to yourself? And can you wonder, 
after what has passed between us, 
that, finding myself once more 
free, you find me here?” 

He has clasped both arms 
around her waist, and flung him- 
self upon the ground before her; 
and she has placed her hands 
upon his hair, and, with blurred 
and misty sight, is gazing blindly 
into the depths of the violet eyes 
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that are fixed so passionately 
upon her own. 

‘Irene, my darling, my angel, 
answer me. Are you to be 
mine ?’ 

‘ Yours ? she says dreamingly. 

‘Yes, mine—my wife—my very 
own for ever! Think of the 
years I have been waiting for this 
happiness, and don’t keep me in 
suspense.’ 

But she startles him by sud- 

denly leaping from her chair like 
one possessed. 
‘Oh, I never thought! I never 
dreamt,’ she says rapidly, in a kind 
of feverish delirium, ‘that it was 
that that separated us. Tommy, 
Tommy, my baby, we shall never 
part again!’ and thereupon she 
leaves her lover standing by him- 
self, and, running to the next 
room, falls weeping on his child. 

Muiraven, with a comical look 
of disappointment on his face, 
follows and stands beside her. 

‘T’ve not had an answer to my 
question,’ he says presently. 

She turns in all her frank, 
glowing womanhood, and throws 
herself into his arms. 

‘Oh, Eric!’ she sighs con- 
tentedly, ‘what need of an- 
swer? Why have I loved this 
child ? 

* ” * 7. * 

Now I should like to leave my 
tale just where it is, and my hero 
and heroine just where they are, 
for, since anticipation is invariably 
better than reality, I am sure they 
have reached their climax of hap- 
piness. But there are other people 
connected with their story, in 
whom perhaps some interest may 
have been awakened, and therefore 
I will throw myself into the highest 
condition (all novelists are clair- 
voyants), and tell you what I see 
happening in a year to come. 

Oliver Mordaunt is living at 
Fen Court with his aunt Isabella, 
and they really get on wonderfully 
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together. Since Irene has lived at 
Berwick Castle he has conquered 
his antipathy to holding Colonel 
Mordaunt’s property; yet he de- 
clares that he shall never marry, 
but leave it to her eldest son. 
Nous verrons. Doubtless it is not 
the first vow that Fen Court has 
seen registered and broken. One 
thing is certain, however, Mrs. 
Quekett’s baneful presence will 
darken its walls no more. The 
housekeeper is still living upon 
her dear Lady Baldwin, and other 
fashionable patronesses, of whose 
secrets she has become possessed, 
and will not let them forget the 
circumstance. Painful as the re- 
velation of his birth proved to 
him, Oliver would not take back 
his former ignorance, were it to be 
coupled with a servant’s tyranny. 


He has laid that ghost, once and. 


for ever, for the Leicestershire 
Mordaunts. 


Joel Cray is married, and the 
possessor of a very neat little farm 
on the outskirts of Priestley, where 
his mother and her family live 


with him. His love for his cousin 
was true enough whilst it lasted ; 
but, with the discovery that she 
had not been more wronged than 
her husband, some of his chivalry 
died out. Does that fact lower 
him in the opinion of my readers ? 
He had a large and generous heart 
—why should its affections be all 
wasted on the dead, whilst the 
living lived to benefit by them ? 


It did not take long to secure 
Lord Norham’s forgiveness for his 
son’s delinquency, and he welcomed 
Irene with all the affection of a 
father, and the pride of a nobleman 
who rejoices in the prospect of 
seeing his ancient line carried on 
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by a woman who would adorn any 
station in life. 

The Honourable Tommy, much 
spoilt, passes his life with his 
grandfather at Berwick Castle; 
but Lord and Lady Muiraven 
spend much of their time in Lon- 
don, or in visiting their friends 
and relations, making up, in fact, 
for the long and weary widowhood 
during which they were divided. 

Are they happy ? 

Ah! my friends, is anybody 
happy in this world? Don’t try 
to peer too closely into Irene’s se- 
cond married life, lest you should 
be disappointed. You expect so 
much for your characters of fiction 
—so little (if you are reasonable) 
for yourselves. She loves her hus- 
band as devotedly as it is possible 
for one human being to love an- 
other—she would not have him in 
any particular different from what 
he is—she could not imagine the 
horror of having her life separated 
from his own. And yet 

And yet (if there have not al- 
ready been) I have no doubt there 
often will be times when she will 
wonder how she could have made 
herself so utterly miserable with- 
out him. The fact is, no creature 
in the world is worth the misery 
of another creature’s life. We pine 
for them, we rave after them, we 
strain every muscle—sometimes 
we commit every sin to attain 
them—and when the gold lies in 
our hand, it turns to ashes and 
dead leaves. 

Ah! mortals, take love when it 
comes to you—thankfully—ador- 
ingly, if you will; but never sin 
to grasp it. 

The only love which satisfies in 
the attainment (and in this last 
sentence lies the whole moral of 
my story) is the Love in Whose 
Presence sin must not be named. 


CONCLUSION, 
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DON CARLOS, THE SPANISH PRETENDER.* 


HE present pretender to the 
throne of Spain, styled by 

his followers Charles VII., and 
by the world at large Don Carlos 
de Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, is 
twenty-five years of age, having 
been born in Austria, in March 
1848. He is a powerftl-looking, 
dark-haired man, about six feet 
one, and of frank, somewhat curt 
manner. His face, since he began 
to wear a full beard, has become 
quite handsome, though a slightly 
slobbering aspect of his mouth, 
not being in harmony with his 
manly physical appearance, spoils 
somewhat the first pleasing im- 
pression. He is a man easy of 
access, Without any trace of haugh- 
tiness ; and when seen on horseback 
at a certain distance, especially 
when saluting people, and frankly 
taking off his Basque cap, has 
something picturesque about him. 
His ways in private life remind one 
very much of those of a younger 
son of an English nobleman’s 
family; that is to say, he would 
undergo for a while any amount 
of hardship with great serenity 
of temper. Of the sovereign, the 
statesman, or the warrior there is 
absolutely nothing in him. But 
he is very fond of playing the 
part of a prince; that is to say, 
of lording it over everybody, 
in the old fashion of Spanish 
kings, not excluding even his 
councillors, some of whom are 
thrice his age; and of surround- 
ing himself with a large number 
of chamberlains, aide-de- camps, 
secretaries, and similar people, all 
. of whom have no other merit, or 
duty, than that of flattering his 
pride. I saw, myself, genuine 
Spanish noblemen carrying away 


slops after Don Carlos had washed 
himself, and busily engaged in 
seeing that his top-boots and 
spurs were properly polished. He 
is undoubtedly a religious man, 
but there is much less bigotry 
about him than is generally sup- 
posed; and, for all I could ob- 
serve, the Spanish clergy do not 
seem to exercise any undue in- 
fluence on his mind. In fact, [ 
have seen him marching for weeks 
without having a single curé on 
his staff, or at his table; but in 
every village he comes to, he goes, 
first of all, to the church, and pays a 
visit to the local priest. Like the 
majority of Spaniards, he is a bad 
horseman, and in about a month’s 
time I saw him ruin three excel- 
lent horses. At the same time 
he likes very much to ride, and 
evidently thinks that he looks 
a fine cavalier; and so he does 
with his glistening black beard, 
his dark blue hussar uniform, 
the stars on his breast, his red 
trousers, his high circus boots, 
and his red cap with the golden 
tassel. 

His political notions seem to 
be of a very unsettled charac- 
ter. At all events, each time I 
happened to talk to him, or 
listen when he talked to some 
one else, on political subjects, I 
was never able to make out what 
was the substance of his views. 
Sometimes he seemed quite a com- 
monplace Liberal of our own 
time; at other times his utter- 
ances seemed to be the produce 
of the most old-fashioned traditions 
of Spanish absolutism. On the 
whole, I think he would make a 
pretty fair constitutional king were 
he properly restricted by law; for, 
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having been educated in Europe, 
and having lived constantly under 
European influence, he has uncon- 
sciously imbibed the political ideas 
of our age. But, on the other hand, 
being in his private life under 
the influence of family traditions, 
and basing his rights upon worn- 
out ideas, he has naturally con- 
ceived, with modern notions, 
others which would better suit 
the seventeenth than the nine- 
teenth century. In the etiquette 
he likes to observe at his wan- 
dering court, and in the titles 
and court charges he distributes, 
these weaknesses of his come very 
clearly to light. As an indi- 
vidual he is very brave, very 
kind-hearted; he is an excellent 
father; he is polite and amiable 
with everybody. He likes to 
sleep much, and to smoke much, 
and he is rather ‘ henpecked’ by 
Doia Margarita, Princess of Parma, 
whom he married in February 
1867, and by whom he has two 
daughters and a son, the eldest, 
Infanta Blanca, being five years old, 
and the youngest, Infanta Elvira, 
two years. His son, Infante Jaime- 
Charles, who, according to his 
parents’ belief, will have some 
day to play the réle of Charles 
VIIL, was born on the 27th of 
June, 1870. 

Dota Margarita has the reputa- 
tion of being a very clever woman ; 
handsome she is certainly not, al- 
though in her stature, fair hair, and 
blue eyes there is, on the whole, 
something rather attractive; but no 
one would certainly take her for a 
Queen of Spain. She looks much 
more like a German or an Eng- 
lish middle-class lady of one of 
those slight and delicate constitu- 
tions which are so often to be 
met with in northern countries 
amongst women who marry at an 
early age, and have more children 
than they ought to have. Being 
a year older, and much richer 


than her husvand, and of a 
much more settled turn of mind, 
she exercises, undoubtedly, great 
influence over Don Carlos, and 
if she had not been herself, at 
times, under the influence of a 
number of Jesuits and petty cour- 
tiers, her advice and views would 
probably have had upon Don 
Carlos a salutary influence. At 
all events, she reads much more 
than her husband, and is far more 
accomplished. 

Up to about a year ago she 
was almost invariably living near 
Geneva, in the chateau called Bo- 
cage, but some of the over-zealous 
Carlists having compromised her 
by the storing of arms in her resi- 
dence, she was ‘ordered by the 
Swiss authorities to leave the 
country, and had to seek a refuge 
in France. When Don Carlos 


‘ entered Spain she took up her 


residence at Bordeaux, and all the 
reports about her having crossed 
the frontier were utterly destitute 
of foundation, On her mere inten- 
tion to remove to Pau, where she 
took a house a short time since, 
the French Government intimated 
to her that she could not be 
allowed to reside in the vicinity 
of the Spanish frontier. 

It was in the isolated chateau 
of St. Lon, in the Landes, that I 
first saw Don Carlos, in April 
1873. He was then hiding him- 
self and family from the French 
police, and changing his abode 
almost every week, under the 
protection of the legitimist landed 
proprietors of the south of France. 
I had then an opportunity to 
talk politics with him, and the 
opinions he expressed seemed to 
be different from those which 
are usually attributed to him. 
He assured me that he never 
intended to carry out absolutist 
theories. That if he came to 
reign, he would reign only with 
the advice of a’ freely-elected 
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Cortes; that though he greatly 
respected the clergy, he did not 
like their interfering in lay or 
political matters; that the solemn 
promises he has made to the 
northern provinces of Spain, of 
re-establishing their ancient fueros, 
was the best proof that he meant 
to revive decentralisation and 
ancient provincial and municipal 
liberties; and this he said he had 
declared in several of his mani- 
festoes. ButI do not believe that 
some of his most influential adhe- 
rents will, when they once come 
into power, allow him to carry out 
all of these brilliant intentions. 
As with every young man who 
finds himself in a position like that 
of Don Carlos, he is very sanguine 
about the chances of his success, 
and when he crossed the frontier 
into Spain in the middle of July, 
he was quite overpowered by the 
joys and hopes that rose within 
him. Of the manner in which he 
was received, no one can form an 
idea unless he knows the tempera- 
ment of the Basque people. Not 
only were the houses decorated in 
every village he passed through, 
and thousands and thousands of 
people assembled everywhere on 
the high road ; not only did cries of 
Viva el Rey! and Viva Dota Mar- 
guerita! give a headache to every 
one who had to pass through the 
ordeal of listening to them; not 
only every man, woman, and child 
got perfectly mad in attempting 
to kiss anything belonging to 
Carlos Setimo, from his hands 
down to the tail of his horse ; but 
as soon as he crossed the frontier 
there remained scarcely an able- 
bodied man in the whole of the 
northern provinces who had not 
joined the Carlist forces, imploring 
for some sort of arms to make 
him able to defend ‘the beloved 
king.” And in this way, within a 
few months, had been formed over 
thirty battalions out of the few 
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bands which were scattered about 
the Navarre mountains in the 
spring of 1873. 

From the point of view of mili- 
tary operations, the presence of 
Don Carlos in Spain is rather a 
drawback than otherwise, and that 
is the reason why his generals ob- 
jected to his entering Spain before 
the army was quite organised. 
His presence with a large—a 
ridiculously large—staff, increases 
the expenses and paralyzes the 
military operations, since a con- 
siderable body of troops must be 
detached for his escort. Knowing 
but little of the country from a 
military point of view, and not 
being a military man himself, he 
can of course be of no use in the 
war councils, and the only result 
of his entry into Spain was that of 
arousing the enthusiasm of the 
population, and thus increasing 
the facilities of both getting volun- 
teers and provisions from the 
country which has borne already 
more than a year the heavy burden 
of civil war, and which might other- 
wise have got tired of it. The 
presence of the Pretender is thus 
a kind of compensation to the 
exhausted Navarre and Basque 
villagers. It has made it possible 
for the Carlist commander-in-chief, 
General Elio, to become master 
of the whole of the northern pro- 
vinces, with the exception of a 
few large towns like Pampelona, 
San Sebastian, and Bilbao. A 
good portion of Catalonia is also 
under the dominion of the Car- 
lists, and the Carlist successes in 
those parts of Spain have pro- 
voked similar movements in Arra- 
gon, Murcia, and Valencia. The 
intense religious feeling of the 
Spaniards was so much against 
the Federalist republicans, that 
they easily threw themselves into 
the arms of absolutism. 

The cause of Carlism is nowhere 
popular in Spain except in the 
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northern provinces; and Don 
Carlos himself, being born and 
brought up abroad, is perfectly 
unknown to Spaniards, and conse- 
quently very little popularamongst 
them. But the fearful state of dis- 
organisation and anarchy which 
prevails everywhere gives him a 
fair chance, if not to ascend the 
throne of Spain, at all events to 
remain for a long time the perfect 
master of such parts of the country 
as he might choose to occupy. 
The general belief spread in Eng- 
land that the Carlists cannot have 
success because they have not got 
money was right a short time ago, 
but it is wrong now. The money 
was sadly wanted in the begin- 
ning, when there were no arms for 
the volunteers, and when rifles 
and cartridges had to be purchased 


for ready cash in the London and: 


Birmingham markets. At the pre- 
sent moment, however, somehow 
or other, such a number of Carlist 
volunteers have been armed that 
the republican government will 
scarcely ever be able to bring an 
equal force into the field. What 
the Carlists want now is drill 
and avoidance of any internal 
discords, always to be feared in 
Spanish parties. But if they use 
properly the winter months for 
drill, and do not break to pieces 
from petty internal squabbles, they 
will have a fair chance to cross the 
Ebro and march into the interior 
before the spring returns once more. 
Money will come then ; for the Car- 
list volunteers wili pretty soon col- 
lect in advance the very same taxes 
of which the republican govern- 
ment cannot get even the arrears; 
and European money -dealers— 
always anxious to open their purse 
to people who seem likely to have 
success—will also come forward. 
But to get to Madrid and to re- 
main there are two different 
things. There can be no doubt 
whatever of the intense republican 
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veling spread all through the 
large cities of Spain; and if Don 
Carlos ever reaches the capital, he 
is sure either to be assassinated, 
or to undergo the fate of Maximi- 
lian in Mexico. As soon as the 
probability of his reaching Madrid 
becomes evident the divided re- 
publicans all over Spain will 
unite to march against the Pre- 
tender, and will then deal with 
him just as the Mexicans dealt 
with the unhappy Austrian prince. 
Else he will be despatched into 
the other world like Prim was, 
simply with the help of a revolver 
or a poniard. But there is ano- 
ther reason for believing that the 
Carlist hope of ultimate success 
will be greatly frustrated. Sefor 
Figueros, a man who knows Spain 
thoroughly, and who, from having 
occupied the post of the president 
of the republic, has had an oppor- 
tunity of still better studying the 
real state of Spanish affairs, told me 
himself that he believed two rules 
only possible in Spain—either a 
federal republic, or a conservative 
monarchy, and that the conserva- 
tive monarchy meant Don AIl- 
phonso. He pointed out that all 
the generals who now served Don 
Carlos were officers in the army of 
Isabella, and that they joined the 
Carlists, not because they were op- 
posed to her or to her son, but be- 
cause they did not wish to serve 
either a republic or Amadeo, who 
wasa stranger. ‘ At present,’ said 
Senor Figueros, ‘ Elio, Dorregaray, 
Lizarraga—all the leaders of Carl- 
ism, probably honestly believe that 
they are fighting for Don Carlos; 
but in reality they are simply 
fighting for a Spanish king against 
a republic; and as they can have 
no objection whatever to the young 
Don Alphonso, and as their own 
safety would dictate to them to 
prefer him to Don Carlos, I should 
not be astonished at all if—should 
they be successful, and the republic 
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overthrown—they find themselves 
at the head of troops bringing to 
Madrid Don Alphonso instead of 
Don Carlos, lost somewhere half- 
way.’ 

Yet all these apprehensions do 
not seem to occur either to Don 
Carlos or to any of his generals. 
They undergo daily and nightly 
all sorts of hardships; live upon 
stale bread, bad mutton, or kid, and 
bad pig-skin-smelling wine; sleep 
anyhow, and anywhere, and fight 
almost daily the sort of little moun- 


tain skirmishes which do not give 
a@ man even the moral satisfaction 
which the participation in a great 
battle gives. And about half a 
dozen unlucky English newspaper 
men were compelled, all through 
the summer months, to follow the 
Carlist bands, to undergo the same 
privations and dangers as they, 
and to write at night to the 
British public, when the Carlists 
went to rest, what they had seen 
in the day-time. 
AZAMAT-BATUK. 
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PART II. 


RS. ROUSBY was fortunate 
enough —or unfortunate 
enough, as it may be considered 
—to have her advent heralded 
by puffs of the most carefully 
considered and effective nature. 
We have no hesitation in saying 
that the expectations thus raised 
have not been justified; and, de- 
spite the good ‘notices’ of her 
performances which the lady has 
obtained from various journals 
(not all of the highest class), we 
think there are good grounds for 
asserting that she is not regarded 
by intelligent playgoers as an 
actress even distantly approach- 
ing the first rank; for what has 
she done that could not have 
been done quite as well by many 
other ladies on the English stage, 
and better by not a few? Mrs. 
Rousby would make a very agree- 
able ‘ walking lady,’ and perhaps 
might be taught, in time, to play 
some character parts nicely; but 
to prop her up by newspaper 
notices, and try to make her out 
to be a leading actress, is alto- 
gether ridiculous. There is as 


much difference between Mrs. 
Rousby and a great actress as 
there is between ‘ "I'wixt Axe and 
Crown’ and ‘ Hamlet.’ This lady 
has learned that emotion is not 
only exemplified by modulations 
of the voice, but also by the 
expression of the face; perhaps 
some day it will occur to her that 
arms, and hands, and attitude 
generally, have something to do 
with the thorough portrayal of a 
character, and that these by no 
means contemptible aids to effect 
must be brought into requisition 
by actresses who wish to exhibit 
different sensations thoroughly. 
If Mrs. Rousby would go and 
study the business of the ladies 
we have named, and of several 
whom we propose to name pre- 
sently, and note how they ‘ suit 
the action to the word, the word 
to the action,’ it would well re- 
pay her time and trouble. Mrs. 
Rousby gesticulates and postures; 
but what does it all mean? Close 
your ears and watch the move- 
ments of a great actress: her 
meaning is clearly conveyed by 
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her actions. Close your ears and 
watch Mrs. Rousby: of course 
you can tell whether she is in 
distress or terror, but beyond 
these broad facts you cannot un- 
derstand her intention in the least. 
There is no subtlety, none of 
those delicate nuances which are 
of such inestimable value to the 
perfect rendering of a character, 
and have such irresistible effect 
on the spectator. That Mrs. 
Rousby is very far from being at 
home in the delivery of blank 
verse was evidenced by her Cor- 
delia, when ‘ King Lear’ was played 
some time since at Drury Lane. 
A strange notion obtains amongst 
many people, both on and off the 
stage, that it is impossible to 
speak blank verse and be natu- 
ral: not only that it must be 
recited in a formal and stilted 
manner, but that a natural look or 
gesture would altogether destroy 
the grandeur of the speeches. 
Mrs. Rousby repeats her blank 
verse as though she felt that it 
was blank verse, and wished to 
impress that truth emphatically 
upon her audience; but still with 
a certain amount of intelligence, 
as though she had been taught 
the speeches by a talented person 
who had trusted something—too 
much-—-to her instinctive artistic 
feeling. 

Of course outsiders cannot tell 
the circumstances under which 
plays were written; and very 
likely authors frequently have 
some satisfactory way of account- 
ing for what appears incompre- 
hensible to the observer, and for 
what he often condemns in undue 
haste; but it is marvellous to us 
that in ‘Joan of Arc’ the author 
should have missed one of the 
very best acting points that was 
ever within easy reach—absolutely 
in the way—of a dramatist. Joan 
(Mrs. Rousby) believes that mys- 
terious voices in the air speak to 
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her and urge her on to save her 
king and country. Were there 
ever finer acting situations, since 
the drama was first invented, 
than those in which Joan’s atten- 
tion is suddenly arrested, and she 
stands listening spell-bound to 
the weird utterances which reach 
her wondering ears? How a great 
actress would have revelled in so 
magnificent an opportunity, and 
what an effect she could not have 
failed in making! But for some 
reason, which to us is utterly 
inexplicable, the skilful and ac- 
complished dramatist—as every 
one must admit Mr. Taylor to be— 
makes Joan explain to the audi- 
ence when she hears these spirit 
voices; cruelly spoiling an un- 
equalled situation. Mrs. Rousby 


_ does explain (in blank verse), and 


puts herself into a pleasing atti- 
tude to listen; looking less, how- 
ever, as if she were receiving 
counsel and instruction from 
heaven than as if she were posing 
to the operator of some photo- 
graphic company. ‘ Griselda,’ at 
the Princess’s, is a terribly mono- 
tonous play, and therefore it is 
not surprising that the heroine 
should be a terribly monotonous 
personage; indeed, we hope and 
believe that we have never yet 
seen Mrs. Rousby at her best, and 
are sincerely desirous of doing 
so, for, indubitably, in her proper 
place she would be a very valuable 
acquisition toa company; but not 
to play Joan of Arc, or Lady 
Elizabeth, and assuredly not Cor- 
delia. Doubtless in time she will 
find her level; and then, by pa- 
tience and industrious study, may 
eventually become a very useful 
actress. 

Mrs. John Wood is a treasure, 
and in a certain range of charac- 
ters stands absolutely unrivalled. 
There is, we think, some simi- 
larity between this lady and Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon—the Miss Woolgar 
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who has been the subject of so 
many boyish dreams; but of late 
years Mrs. Mellon has not had 
many opportunities of appearing 
to advantage; while Mrs. Wood 
has, at the moment we write, a 
glorious opportunity, no single 
phase of which she misses. 

The greatest artists in every 
calling have made their failures. 
Shakespeare has wandered out of 
his way after a weak joke. Ten- 
nyson has written poems which, 
no doubt, he- would gladly sup- 
press. Dickens has frequently 
wearied his readers with page after 
page of the deadliest twaddle; 
and the list might be prolonged 
ad infinitum. Our first acquaint- 
tance with Mrs. Wood was when 
she played Miggs at the Princess’s 
(we believe) in an adaptation of 
‘Barnaby Rudge.’ The performance 
was a complete failure; it was 
not particularly funny, and it cer- 
tainly was not Miggs. If we are 
not mistaken, Mrs. Wood resigned 
the character after playing it for 
a short time. Since then, how- 
ever, she has shown what stuff 
she has in her. Playgoers will 
not soon forget her admirable 
performances at the St. James’s 
a year or two ago—the greet- 
ing, for instance, which night after 
night was accorded to her asser- 
tions that ‘ His heart was true to 
Poll,’ and the fun she extracted 
from the not particularly pro- 
mising material of which ‘ La 
Belle Sauvage’ was composed. Nor 
need we remind our readers of Mrs. 
John Wood’s Phebe in ‘Paul 
Pry,’ one of the best renderings 
of the character which has been 
given for years; full of subtle 
touches which only a true artist 
of a high order can exhibit. As 
for her Philippa, in Mr. Charles 
Reade’s excellent drama, ‘ The 
Wandering Heir,’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre, we are convinced that she 
plays the part in a way which could 
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not be approached by any other 
actress on the English stage, tiding 
with wonderful success over the 
difficulties with which the charac- 
ter teems, and making improba- 
bilities appear probable. It is not 
too much to say that throughout 
the entire performance no point 
is lost. In the first act she is 
just the hoydenish tomboy who 
would be likely to ride races with 
the village lads; and yet, withal, 
we can plainly see her to be a 
perfectly modest and high-minded 
young gentlewoman, uncouth and 
rough to a certain extent, but 
quite pure and good at heart. 
Some manifestations that she was 
acting showed themselves during 
the scene in which her cousin 
Jonas makes love to her; but the 
act which takes place in America 
was a triumph for her through- 
out. She calls herself Philip, 
being dressed as a boy, and is 
deeply in love with James Annes- 
ley, the Wandering Heir. We, 
who know her secret, plainly see 
numerous evidences of true wo- 
manly feeling; but yet we can 
easily imagine that there is no- 
thing, in whatever she does, at all 
likely to reveal the truth to those 
amongst whom she lives. To 
us—not only by her ‘asides,’ but 
by her acting altogether—her love 
for James is quite palpable; and 
it is a woman’s love, and not a 
boy’s ardent friendship; yet there 
is no reason that James should 
understand it; we comprehend 
that to him she can only appear 
the boy she professes to be. In 
the last act, too, Mrs. Wood 
was excellent. Her lover is 
charged with murder, and she, 
being in the witness-box, is asked 
if she loves him. Her answer— 
indeed, we may say her playing 
throughout the entire scene — 
showed truth and pathos in the 
highest degree. 


We shudder to think what 
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Philippa would be in the hands 
of many actresses, but in Mrs. 
Wood’s hands it is one of the 
most perfect assumptions we re- 
member. She has such entire 
control over herself, and makes 
her points with that ease and re- 
ticence which are so rare, but so 
entirely effective. What this lady 
may do henceforth we cannot, of 
course, tell; but her performance 
in the ‘ Wandering Heir’ will not 
soon be forgotten; and there is 
abundant reason for anticipating 
even greater things from her in 
the future.* 

Miss Woolgar, as we have said, 
closely resembles Mrs. John Wood 
in many particulars. We are 
saved the trouble of analysation 
by saying that what one lady 
could do might be reasonably 
anticipated from the other; and 
looking back as far as we can 
remember, we may say that, so far 
as we can judge, Mrs. Mellon has 
never made a mistake. There 
are some experienced critics who 
can gauge ap actress so thoroughly 
that, before she goes on the stage, 
they can tell exactly what she 
will do with a part; but Mrs. 
Mellon constantly surprises us. 
She possesses so much versatility 
that she has often deceived those 
who professed to understand her, 
and rendered characters after a 
fashion which has astonished 
many of her admirers who ima- 

* A little piece has just been produced 
at the Queen’s Theatre, entitled ‘ Kate 
Peyton’s Lovers’—Kate Peyton being 
the heroine of Mr. Charles Reade’s cele- 
brated novel, ‘Griffith Gaunt.’ The 
leading character, which is very in- 
efficiently played, would suit Mrs. Wood 
admirably ; and probably we should not 
find her hunting in long, drooping dia- 
mond earrings, after the fashion of the 
present representative. We are sure that 
she would never follow the hounds when 
there are some four inches of snow on 
the ground, as Mr. Charles Reade makes 
his heroine do—at least, it is pretty cer- 
tain that she would not try it more than 
once, 
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gined that they had comprehended 
her method. We have not space 
enough to dilate in full on Mrs. 
Mellon’s many triumphs; to show 
how she has invested even bur- 
lesque princes with individuality, 
or to tell what great assistance 
she has given to those old Adel- 
phi dramas which were some time 
ago an unfailing gratification to 
playgoers of every class and rank. 
These things are, indeed, matters 
of theatrical notoriety, and who- 
ever writes the history of the 
modern stage will award a very 
high place to Mrs. Mellon —or 
Miss Woolgar, as many people 
still prefer to call her. 

Londoners have seen a great 
deal too little of Miss Ada Dyas, 
who is now, as we gather from 
American papers, becoming a 


. strong favourite with audiences 


in New York. Before this lady 
came to the metropolis she had 
gone through a thorough course 
of provincial training — thanks, 
we presume, to the advice of her 
parents, who were both experienced 
in the ways of theatrical life, and 
highly valued in those towns where 
they were best known. The conse- 
quence was that when Miss Dyas 
came to London, and played the 
servant, Phoebe, in ‘Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret,’ she made a very dis- 
tinct and unequivocal success; 
for she possesses dramatic apti- 
tude and ability to an extent which 
is only known to those who have 
attentively watched her most recent 
impersonations. Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins showed much discrimination 
in selecting Miss Dyas to play the 
heroine in his drama ‘The Wo- 
man in White,’ produced some 
time since at the Olympic Theatre. 
The part thoroughly suited its ex- 
ponent, who gave an admirable and 
artistic rendering of it through- 
out; and the reputation which 
she made in this was fully sus- 
tained, or, we should rather say, 
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increased, by all that she did at 
the Court and Haymarket the- 
atres. Her Lady Audley was a 
forcible and consistent exposition 
of the character. Miss Dyas ne- 
glects nothing which can add to 
the truth of her performances. 
All that she does has a meaning 
in it. In the scene where she 
fears that her cousin Robert is on 
the track of his friend’s mur- 
deress—as she then considers her- 
self—every movement of her 
hands and fingers conveyed an 
expression of her sensations. It 
is to such things as this—small 
in themselves, and perhaps un- 
appreciated by many careless spec- 
tators—that we would draw the 
special attention of third and 
fourth rate actresses (those who 
are second-rate understand the 
necessity, and try to accomplish 
it). 

A short time ago a drama called 
* Madeleine,’ suggested by ‘Le Sup- 
plice dune Femme, was pro- 
duced at a morning performance 
at the Vaudeville, Miss Dyas 
playing the heroine. In deference 
to British taste, or perhaps in 
consequence of some interposition 
on the part of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the backbone was entirely 
taken out of the story, and, con- 
sequently, the characters through- 
out the three acts were behaving 
with a singular absence of motive 
for all they did—exhibiting fear, 
distress, remorse, anger, and re- 
pentance without any apparent 
reason. Probably, however, those 
who took part in the performance 
understood the real plot, and 
played as though it had been 
palpably laid before the audience. 
Without affirming that Miss Dyas 
entirely satisfied us during the 
entire piay, we must say that in 
parts she was perfect. In the 
second act, when old misdeeds 
had been brought to light, and 
she was forced to part from her 
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husband and child, she made an 
exit in a manner which stamped 
her as a true actress. Walk, as 
well as face, indicated the anguish 
of her mind; and as she reached 
the door she uttered a wail of dis- 
tress which went straight to the 
hearts of her hearers: it was one 
of those little touches of real 
power which are only attainable 
by those who possess genuine 
artistic feeling. We shall be 
heartily glad to welcome Miss 
Dyas back to {the metropolitan 
stage, for she is one of the few 
ladies whom we can ill afford to 
lose. 

Miss Amy Fawsitt is always 
pleasant and intelligent, and never 
falls below a certain order of 
merit when playing parts which 
are within her reach. During 
the past few seasons she has 
been appearing at very great dis- 
advantage by being called upon 
to take the characters of Lady 
Teazle and Lady Gay Spanker. 
As we hinted last month, Miss 
Marie Wilton was not successful 
as Lady Gay, and it was not 
to be expected that Miss Faw- 
sitt would succeed where Miss 
Wilton had failed; for at one 
time Miss Fawsitt showed a very 
decided propensity to found her 
style upon—in fact, to imitate— 
the charming manageress of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. It 
was also futile to expect that Miss 
Fawsitt could interpret the chief 
character in ‘ The School for Scan- 
dal.’ We need not go into details 
to point out where strength was 
wanting, and where inexperience 
of such a range of characters made 
itself visible. Here and there, 
where no special demand was 
made upon the actress, and espe- 
cially in the scenes which show 
the girlish side of her ladyship, 
the representation was good and 
able; but when the heavier calls 
were made upon her she almost 
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entirely failed. If this clever 
young lady has a part which she 
can manage, such as Lottie in 
the ‘Two Roses,’ for instance, the 
result is very different. Then 
she is thoroughly and consistently 
effective, exhibiting true feeling 
and tenderness, and making legi- 
timate points out of little things 
which would not strike an inferior 
actress. 

Miss Fawsitt’s greatest success 
was in a play of Mr. Craven’s, en- 
titled ‘ Philomel,’ brought out at 
the Globe Theatre. She appeared 
as a French lady’s-maid, and her 
management of the accent and 
broken English was marvellously 
good. Where she picked it up we 
have not the faintest notion, but it 
was assuredly the veritable thing. 
She, moreover, exhibited much 


ability in her scenes with her lover * 


—played by Mr. R. Barker, a care- 
ful actor who has since turned 
his attention to stage manage- 
ment, in which most difficult art 
he is an example to his con/fréres. 

It is a pity that Miss Fawsitt 
should have selected Miss Wilton 
for a model; and as she seems to 
have grown out of her tendency 
to imitate, we trust that she will 
not recur to it; for, as we have 
said, Miss Wilton’s style is her 
own, and copies of it are always 
perceptible and unsatisfactory. 
Besides, Miss Fawsitt has so much 
innate talent that she does not 
need to imitate anybody. We 
watch her career with interest, 
and with a strong impression 
that when her powers have arrived 
at maturity she will do much 
excellent work. 

At one time we feared that Miss 
Henrietta Hodson would deservedly 
fall under the stigma of being a 
‘useful actress :’ that is to say, an 
actress who would always be 
mildly satisfactory up to a certain 
point, but whose abilities were 
known to every one, and who was 
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sure ‘never to astonish her audi- 
ence. We were much inclined at 
one time to entertain this impres- 
sion; but, strange to say, after 
being at the same level for some 
years, Miss Hodson has suddenly 
begun to improve. At present 
she rules over the destinies of the 
Royalty Theatre, and has recently 
produced O’Keefe’s old comedy 
‘Wild Oats” It is a strange 
work, brimming over with pas- 
sages akin to the celebrated de- 
nunciation of ‘the man who can 
lift his hand against a woman, 
save in the way of kindness,’ and 
with the most plainly marked 
and childishly expressed moral sen- 
timents. It is also what, in these 
days, we call ‘ badly constructed ’ 
footmen are constantly coming 
into cottages to carry off the fur- 
niture, for the purpose of clear- 
ing the scene, or bringing in 
chairs and tables, as the case may 
be; but there is throughout the 
entire play a vein of tenderness, 
of generosity, and kindly feeling, 
which atones for all its faults 
and renders it quite irresistible. 
The characters, too, are strongly 
marked and ably conceived. There 
is amongst them a certain Lady 
Amaranth, who has become a 
Quakeress, and who falls in love 
with her cousin Rover. Miss 
Hodson played Lady Amaranth 
in the late revival, and, though 
great actresses have been cast for 
the part ere now, we are strongly 
inclined to doubt if it has ever 
been more admirably interpreted 
than by Miss Hodson. There is 
a singular charm about her bear- 
ing. + At first she is only the 
gentle, soft-hearted Quakeress, in- 
tent on carrying out the tenets 
of her sect to the utmost of her 
power; but gradually the love for 
her cousin steals over her, and its 
growth is made evident in the 
most deliciously modest and grace- 
ful manner. She played through- 
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out with the most perfect con- 
sistency, never losing sight of 
her notion of the character, and 
making her points with that reti- 
cence on which we have com- 
mented before as being only at 
the command of a thorough artist. 
Her Lady Amaranth has given us 
an opinion of her which we never 
before held; and we are curious 
to see what Miss Hodson has yet 
in store for us. 

It is difficult to speak of Miss 
Furtado, because there is so very 
little to be said about her. She 
never disappoints her audience be- 
cause they never expect much 
from her; but they are always 
certain that she will display a cer- 
tain amount of ability in all she at- 
tempts to do, and will be pleasing 
and intelligent without approach- 
ing greatness. We have had 


chances of judging Miss Furtado’s 
powers more than once, by seeing 
her in parts which have previously 


been played by better actresses. 
In Mr. H. J. Byron’s ‘ Blow for 
Blow ’—to mention an example— 
she appeared in the character, or 
rather, we should say, characters, 
which had been performed by Miss 
Lydia Foote. Here was apparent 
the difference between the two 
ladies. Those points which Miss 
Foote delicately emphasised, Miss 
Furtado lost, or made in a much 
slighter degree, while the situa- 
tions with which Miss Foote had 
done so much, and the speeches 
which she had rendered so forcibly 
were made tamer and weaker by 
Miss Furtado. She lacks strength. 
We might have been satisfied with 
her performance of the two sisters 
in this drama had we not seen so 
good an actress as Miss Foote in 
the part before; but after the ori- 
ginal, it was impossible to accept 
her successor as efficient. 

Miss Furtado has a certain 
amount of humour, and, without 
possessing a particularly good 
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voice, is a musician. The first 
adaptation of ‘ L’@il Crevé’ which 
came to this country was called 
‘Hit and Miss,’ and produced by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand at the Olympic 
Theatre. The archer Alexandri- 
voire—Mr. Burnand called him 
Robin, as far as we can remember 
—was played very nicely indeed 
by Miss Furtado, who sang the 
tuneful music which runs through 
the part with much skill and suc- 
cess. After some of the big and 
legitimate characters which she 
has played since then, we presume 
it would be rather a drop for Miss 
Furtado to reappear in such réles 
as this; but while there are so 
very few ladies who can sing 
and act, it would be a great treat 
to see a competent actress in cha- 
racters like Alexandrivoire. We 
have had far too little of Miss 
Furtado of late on the London 
boards, and shall always be glad 
to welcome her as one who is a 
careful, conscientious, and, when 
not overweighted, an _ efficient 
actress, who deserves the reputa- 
tion she has made with metro- 
politan playgoers. 

We are inclined to rank Miss 
Carlotta Addison very near to the 
lady whom we have just been 
briefly discussing. Miss Addison 
never startles us, but always goes 
through her task smoothly and 
agreeably. She lent valuable as- 
sistance to the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, and performed Bella in 
‘School’ very nicely indeed, with 
much grace and refinement. Few 
actresses could have made more of 
the milk-jug episode which she 
played with Mr. Montague. Why 
did some people sneer at this 
charming scene, and talk about 
milk and water? The circum- 
stance, as it occurred, was perfectly 
natural, and the manner in which 
it was conceived and written by the 
author, and played by the lovers, 
was in every way admirable—a 
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cabinet picture, if you will, but 
quite artistic. Are we to have 
oaths, and guns, and thunder, even 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre ? 

Miss Carlotta Addison can com- 
mand a little pathos, and makes 
the most of all the means at her 
disposal. We never saw her in 
a part which demanded passion ; 
but were she cast for one, we can 
quite imagine that there would be 
a little passion forthcoming, or a 
little humour, if that were neces- 
sary. Indeed, up to a certain 
point this clever young lady is of 
the highest value. Her Florence 
Dombey, in ‘ Heart’s Delight,’ the 
adaptation of ‘Dombey and Son,’ 
now being given at the Globe, is 
not far from being the best- 
played character in the piece. 
Not much demand is made upon 


the actress, and therefore it is im- 


possible to rate her rendering of 
the part very high; but all that 
she has to do is done thoroughly 
well, and what more can any one 
desire? Miss Addison will never 
do anything great, but her many 
admirers will be very much sur- 
prised if she ever does anything 
badly; and it is impossible not to 
be pleased with one who is so un- 
assuming and quiet, and who, in 
her small way, possesses so much 
real cleverness and skill. 

Miss Eleanor Bufton has a great 
deal of theatrical ability, though 
she is only gifted with a small 
amount of dramatic talent. She is 
thoroughly experienced in the ways 
of the stage, and knows well how 
to make all the effects which are 
within her range; but Miss Bufton 
is even more certain than Miss 
Addison never to startle us by an 
unexpected display of power. In 
fact we feel compelled to class her 
amongst the ‘ useful’ actresses. In 
the old days of the Strand Theatre, 
when the bill consisted of a light 
comedietta, a burlesque, and a 
farce, Miss Bufton was exactly the 
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right person for the position which 
she held. She could sing a little, 
and dance well enough, and, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the fun 
(there was fun in those old Strand 
burlesques which Mr. H. J. Byron 
supplied), could give her lines 
with due point and emphasis. She 
was always ladylike and agreeable 
in the comediettas, except when 
called upon to play such parts as 
the Countess, in the ‘ Ladies’ 
Battle,’ which were a little beyond 
her. In a little piece called, ‘While 
there’s Life there’s Hope,’ Miss 
Bufton acted almost faultlessly, 
and has been equally good in se- 
veral other réles which have fitted 
her as well as that one did; but 
in most of the legitimate charac- 
ters in which she has appeared 
the actress’s method is continually 
manifesting itself, excluding our 
belief in the reality of the em- 
bodiment. 

An unusually excellent perform- 
ance of George Colman’s old 
comedy, ‘ John Bull,’ was given at 
the Gaiety Theatre, towards the 
close of last year, the cast em- 
bracing Messrs. Charles Mathews, 
Phelps, Toole, Herman Vezin, and 
Lionel Brough. Miss Bufton played 
Lady Caroline Braymore, and, as 
it is a smooth, easy character, tax- 
ing the actress’s skill in no special 
way, she was equal to the require- 
ments made upon her, appearing 
to no disadvantage even by the 
side of Mr. Charles Mathews, who 
played the Hon. Tom Shuffleton— 
a part which fits this most ad- 
mirable comedian as though it had 
been written for him, and which we 
are strongly of opinion could not 
have been better played by ‘Gentle- 
man Lewis,’ its original representa- 
tive, great as that actor’s reputation 
certainly is. Some of the journals 
accused Mr. Mathews of lacking 
vivacity and sparkle; but it seemed 
to us that the quiet, insouciant 
manner in which he conducted his 
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interviews with Sir Simon Roch- 
dale, and made love to Lady Caro- 
line, was quite in accordance with 
the true rendering of the Hon. 
Tom. Mr. Mathews is not a 
champagne cork, nor yet a parched 
pea in a rattle, but a very sterling 
light comedian, who thinks out 
how a part should be played, and 
thoroughly realises his own ideas, 
and is, in fact, unsurpassable in his 
own line of business. This, how- 
ever, is a digression. We may 
leave Miss Bufton by saying that 
she well deserves her popularity, 
and is always heartily welcome. 
Her powers are limited; but when 
she finds a character to suit her, 
no one can play it better or with 
more effect. 

Miss Fanny Josephs and Miss 
M. Oliver were also members of 
the old Strand company some ten 
or twelve years ago, when there 
was no more popular theatre in 
London than the ‘little Strand.’ 
How could it, indeed, be other- 
wise when burlesque was presented 
by such a cast as that which made 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ for ex- 
ample, the talk of the town? 
Orpheus, Miss Marie Wilton; 
Pluto, Mr. G. Honey; Charon, Mr. 
C. Fenton; Aristeus, Mr. D. 
James; Eurydice, Miss Ada Swan- 
borough; Proserpine, Miss M. Simp- 
son; Clotilda, Mr. A. Wood. Or 
‘Esmeralda,’ another of Mr. Byron’s 
works—Claude Frollo, Mr. James 
Rogers ; Quasimodo, Mr. J. Clarke; 
Phoebus de Chateaupers, Miss Eleanor 
Bufton; Pierre Gringoire, Miss 
Marie Wilton; Esmeralda, Miss 
Fanny Josephs. Or ‘ Aladdin,’ 
with The Sultan, Miss C. Saunders ; 
The Vizier, Mr. H. J. Turner; 
Pekoe, Miss Fanny Josephs; Alad- 
din, Miss Marie Wilton; Abanazar, 
Mr. J. Clarke; Slave of the Lamp, 
Miss Kate Carson; Genius of the 
Ring, Mr. E. Danvers; Widow 
Twankay, Mr. James Rogers; Prin- 
cess Badroulboudour, Miss E. Buf- 
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ton ;—to say nothing of a dozen 
others with equally good casts. 
How different from the burlesque 
of to-day ! 

Miss Fanny Joseph’s talent is not 
by any means limited to burlesque ; 
she plays parts in domestic dramas 
prettily, and even with a certain 
command of pathos. A great many 
ladies have appeared as the heroine 
of Mr. Craven’s clever little comedy, 
‘Milky White; but we do not 
believe that any one of them has, 
on the whole, surpassed Miss 
Fanny Josephs. In the second 
act, after having been driven from 
her father’s house, she returns, 
and at his request tries to sing 
his favourite old song, breaking 
down, however, before she has 
finished the first verse, Miss 
Josephs used to display that little 
touch of true power which unfail- 
ingly goes straight to the hearts 
of the audience. 

This lady also deserves hearty 
praise for having, on more than 
one occasion (in ‘ Flying Scud,’ for 
instance), nearly succeeded in wear- 
ing boy’s clothes and looking like 
a boy. We mean modern dress, 
and not the nondescript extra- 
vaganza-prince costume. Men in 
women’s clothes are in nearly 
every instance offensive. Some- 
times, by consummate art, an actor 
will hide vulgarity, and be unob- 
jectionable; one or two skilful 
gentlemen have rendered male- 
women even amusing; but the 
system is to be unhesitatingly 
condemned. There are occasions, 
however, when certain male parts 
would be better played by a lady 
than by a boy, if we could only 
find the ladies to assume them. 
In that clever comedy, ‘Le Re- 
véillon,” a certain Mdlle. Wilhem 
appears as a Russian Prince 
Yermontoff in a way which is 
wholly commendable. We cannot 
do better than quote the words of 
the critic of a leading daily paper 
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on this subject : ‘We have no wish,’ 
he suys, ‘todepreciate our own stage 
at the expense of the French—to 
seize every opportunity of showing 
where we are wrong and our neigh- 
bours right; but it is certain that 
when English actresses are dressed 
in male attire they, with one or two 
notable* exceptions, insist upon 
thrusting their individuality be- 
fore the audience They cannot 
forget that they are women, and 
seem to be anxious that the spec- 
tators should not forget it either ; 
but it is different with Mdlle. Wil- 
hem. She recognises the fact that 
Prince Yermontoff is a prince, and 
not a princess in disguise; and 
every gesture is carefully made to 
keep up, not to destroy the illu- 
sion. Her clothes fit her; her wig 
is suitable; her actions are those 
of a young man; and if actresses 
on our stage who are in the habit 
of playing boys and young men 
would go to the Holborn Theatre 
and see Mdlle. Wilhem’s Prince 
Yermontoff, they would learn a 
very great deal.’ 

The manner in which this 
young lady smokes a cigarette is 
itself an artistic study. Our young- 
lady-men smoke cigarettes, and 
puff out the smoke in a way which 
plainly bespeaks their desire to 
impress upon the audience the 
great lengths to which they are 
ready to go, and the discomfort to 
which they do not mind putting 
themselves, in their willingness to 
play at playing men’s parts. Mdlle. 
Wilhem smokes as if she really 
enjoyed it—smokes, in fact, as 
young men do. 

These reproaches are not by 
any means aimed at Miss Fanny 
Josephs, who has too much artistic 
feeling in her to make errors even 
in so apparently trifling a matter 
of detail. She has not, however, 
enough originality, and not nearly 
enough genius, to make great hits 
by herself; but is invariably plea- 


sant, welcome, and agreeable, 
though certainly rather thin. 

Miss Oliver may be very briefly 
dismissed. In days some time 
since passed by, she played ‘walk- 
ing ladies’ at the Lyceum, when 
that theatre was under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Charles Mathews 
and Madame Vestris, and great pro- 
phecies were made about her future. 
She has developed, however, into 
nothing more than a serviceable 
actress. Whether in legitimate 
comedy, domestic drama, burlesque, 
or farce, Miss Oliver never makes 
mistakes. Spectators, at the time, 
applaud, and smile, and laugh; 
but they never think much, when 
they have left the theatre, of any- 
thing that she has said or done. 
Her voice never conveys a hidden 
suggestion of intense feeling; her 
actions never reach the mysterious 


‘chord which touches the heart at 


the time, and recurs again and 
again when the first memory of 
the play has passed off. Miss 
Oliver, in short, ranks with Miss 
Eleanor Bufton as a useful actress, 
though she is devoid of some great 
advantages which Miss Bufton un- 
doubtedly possesses. 

Miss Oliver has stage experience : 
this may not be an inappropriate 
place for saying a word about 
actresses who have not. 

Some time since we were in- 
vited to see a performance of 
‘King John’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre, in which the difficult part 
of Lady Constance was to be 
played by a Miss Clive—a lady 
who had never before appeared on 
any stage. Rumour told wonder- 
ful tales of her powers; of how, 
when she was reading or reciting, 
she had surprised every one who had 
listened to her. We attended, but 
without any hope that theatrical 
history would be revolutionised by 
the appearance of a lady who 
could play a difficult part without 
ever having studied the accidence 
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of the stage. The result was pre- 
cisely that which had been antici- 
pated by competent judges. When 
she sat down on the ground we 
were not impressed with the notion 
that profound grief had overcome 
a deeply injured lady, but only 
thought that she must have 
practised sitting down suddenly a 
good deal, because she managed 
to do it without much perceptible 
jerk; and when she took down 
her hair we did not realise that 
we were watching a poor lady in 
an agony of distress, but only 
pleasantly recognised the fact that 
her hair had been very nicely 
crimped, and hoped she would 
moderate her transports so as not 
to destroy the beautiful wave 
which had been imparted to it: 
the actress did not carry us with 
her in the least, and ‘during those 
paroxysms of anguish which 
Shakespeare has made the un- 
fortunate Constance pass through 
the audience sat with elevated 
eyebrows, wondering what was 
going to happen next. Her ges- 
tures, truly, were rarely inappro- 
priate, that is to say she obeyed 
her author’s instructions to the 
players in ‘ Hamlet’ to a great ex- 
tent; but her exits and entrances, 
and the absence of those innu- 
merable little details of busi- 
ness to which we have alluded 
before as proving the experienced 
artist, showed the novice and 
destroyed any reality with which 
a tolerably careful recitation of 
the speeches might have invested 
the part. In fact, it was evident 
to the spectators who were versed 
in theatrical matters that Miss 
Clive had not learned her busi- 
ness, and consequently could not 
do it. 

In an article devoted to ‘ popular 
actresses, perhaps Miss Clive 
should not have been named; for, 
although the papers announced 
that for a period of three years 


we were to have opportunities of 
seeing the heroines of Shakespeare 
and of the legitimate drama repre- 
sented by this young lady, she 
disappeared from the theatrical 
world after a season of a very few 
days. But we introduce these 
details as being calculated to prove 
what is so self-evident that it can 
scarcely be called a theory—that 
no one is born a great actress, in 
the strict sense of the word, or 
can become one without much 
earnest study. In the case on 
which we are commenting (as it 
was publicly announced, we hope 
that we have a complete justifica- 
tion for discussing it), the legend 
was that Miss Clive had been 
heard to recite with such taste 
and feeling that some one felt 
certain she could act, and an 
engagement had at once been 
offered her; which is equivalent 
to expecting that because a man 
can drive a team of horses in 
a waggon, he is exactly the sort 
of person who could ride a Derby 
favourite to perfection without 
ever having been on horseback in 
his life. That this lady could 
recite was evident, and that she 
could not act was equally ap- 
parent; though it seemed likely 
that, if she were to study diligently, 
she would have risen to a good 
position, for it was generally agreed 
that she displayed glimpses of 
real, but necessarily undeveloped, 
talent. 

It is, undoubtedly, a good thing 
to be at home on the stage, but 
those who have seen Miss Farren, 
at the Gaiety Theatre, know that 
it is possible for an actress to be 
too much at home. This lady 
was described a short time since 
in a daily journal as ‘ terribly 
vivacious,’ and we think the phrase 
a happy one. Miss Farren once 
showed much promise. Her per- 
formance some years ago in a 
burlesque called ‘ Camaralzaman’ 
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at the Olympic was just what 
burlesque acting should be, and 
she would have been, it occurred 
to us at the time, a most efficient 
recruit for the excellent company 
at the Strand. She has also played 
some little character-parts very 
effectively, amongst which Bailey, 
in an adaptation of ‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,’ brought out some while 
since at the Olympic, is specially 
to be noted. Her Bailey was 
deservedly successful, and Miss 
Farren made a great deal of it. 
In the Gaiety extravaganzas, too, 
this lady is useful; and as it is 
hard to say by what rules an 
actress in burlesque is to govern 
herself, or rather, whether the 
ordinary rules of acting are to be 
considered as extending to bur- 
lesque, we have, perhaps, no right 
to beg for a little more repose of 
style, or a repression of the extreme 
vivacity of manner in which Miss 
Farren dances round and about 
the other characters. 

It is when she appears as Pheebe 
in ‘ Paul Pry,’ or as Charlotte in 
‘The Hypocrite,’ that we cannot 
admire her. As was remarked in 
a previous paper,* her Phebe is 
an utter misconception of the 
character,and she endows Charlotte 
Lambert with the airs and graces 
of a barmaid with a tendency to 
flirtation, depriving her of all the 
grace and delicacy which we should 
naturally expect from Sir John 
Lambert’s daughter, and making 
us wonder what it can be that 
attracts Darnley. 

As Mr. Toole has chosen to play 
so many of Dickens’s characters 
of late years, Miss Farren has been 
cast for some of the great novelist’s 
eccentric female parts. Her Tilly 
Slowboy, in ‘The Cricket on the 
Hearth,’ was not devoid of merit 
occasionally, but there was a large 
amount of exaggeration pervading 

* See Notes on Popular Actors in 
* London Society,’ for October 1873. 
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the entire representation. Mr. 
Hollingshead has now put up 
‘The Battle of Life;’ for what 
reason is a mystery, as it was not 
possible for Mr. Toole to make 
much of Ben Britain, and the story 
is exceedingly wearisome and te- 
dious. No one can take any interest 
m a young lady who behaves as 
the heroine does, and she is no 
more tolerable on the stage than 
she is in the book. Miss Farren, 
however, is provided with a 
character in Clemency Newcombe, 
and she certainly seems to us—or 
did, on the first representation, 
which took place last Boxing day 
—to have striven hard to give a 
conscientious rendering of the 
part, at any rate in some respects. 
There is one great fault: Clemency 
is ugly, angular, and eminently 
nnattractive; so much so that 
she has given up all notion of 
being married, and is not in the 
least offended when Ben Britain 
(Mr. Toole) tells her that she has 
no chance of ever becoming a wife ; 
nay, indeed, quite agreeing with 
him that it is so. Miss Farren, 
however, has no regard for this, 
and makes Clemency as attractive 
as she can; and of course it is 
impossible to believe that she is 
playing Clemency when, instead 
of that faithful servant, a smart 
young lady’s-maid is before us. 
There are times, too, when she 
has to exhibit an amount of pathos 
with which she cannot at all 
cope; and the old exaggeration is 
apparent—in affixing her signa- 
ture as witness to a deed, and in 
other places; but we thought we 
detected, if only at intervals, a 
desire to give a true rendering of 
the character; and hope that it 
was not only the nervousness due 
to the first performance of a new 
part, but really a wish to act 
parts instead of dancing through 
them. 

Miss Loseby deserves mention 
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as a valuable member of the 
Gaiety company. She cannot play 
young Lady Lambert in‘ The Hypo- 
crite, but in lighter pieces lends 
efficient aid, and sings pleasantly, 
possessing an extraordinary range 
of voice; indeed we have never 
been able to decide whether Miss 
Loseby is a contralto or a soprano, 
and can only take refuge in the 
convenient term ‘mezzo-soprano,’ 
though certainly we do not know 
of any other lady who thus de- 
scribes herself, possessing Miss 
Loseby’s voice. 

At the head of opéra-bouffe 
actresses, however, we are forced 
to place Mdlle. Rose Bell—who 
must, we presume, be regarded 
as a resident—and Miss Julia 
Matthews; although Miss Emily 
Soldene is certainly worthy of a 
high place in their ranks. 

Mdlle. Rose Bell is a model of 
what an opéra-bouffe actress should 
be, to please spectators who look 
for the exhibition of a little art 
even in a reckless work of this 
description. She is never coarse, 
never unpleasantly obtrusive, and 
never takes liberties with her 
audience. Some of our actresses 
seem possessed of an idea that 
they are sent on the stage, not to 
represent character, but to talk to 
the audience over the footlights; 
Mdlle. Rose Bell knows better. 
‘ Asides,’ in opéra bouffe, may be 
more distinctly aimed at the 
house than is allowable in other 
varieties of the drama; but there 
is a line, and this lady never over- 
steps it. She sings, too, with 
grace and feeling, and makes the 
most of a _ well-trained voice. 
Sometimes, it must be admitted, 
she rushes at her top notes, and 
gives them too loudly—though 
the reason of this is evident—and 
we are not sure that she always 
sings quite correctly, or pays 
sufficient attention to the com- 
poser’s meaning; but in ‘these 
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days we are happy to find a lady 
playing opéra bouffe with the un- 
deniable capacity of Mdlle. Rose 
Bell. 

The secrets of managers are, of 
course, beyond us, and we have 
no right to inquire what could 
have induced the authorities of 
the Alhambra to engage this clever 
lady. Visitors are glad to see 
and welcome her anywhere; and 
it is certainly extremely amusing 
to see Mdlle. Bell amongst the 
present company at this theatre, 
playing characters with consistency 
and meaning, and with a regard 
for the recognised principles of 
dramatic art—principles of which 
the representatives of the other 
female parts do not appear to have 
the very vaguest notion. 

Miss Julia Matthews is skilled 
in a high degree both as an actress 
and as a vocalist. No one knows 
better than she how to impart 
meaning to an apparently careless 
gesture, and to make a couple of 
words, which seem to be dropped 
out in the most casual manner, 
thoroughly telling and effective. 
Some time since she unfortunately 
insisted on singing while suffering 
from a severe cold, which affected 
her voice so much that we feared 
it might be permanently injured ; 
luckily, however, this is not the 
case, and the injured voice appears 
to be regaining, if, indeed, it has 
not regained, its original strength. 

We do not like to accuse Miss 
Matthews of any disposition to- 
wards inelegance or rudeness of 
style—it is hard to find the exact 
word to describe our meaning— 
but there is something about her 
performances which jars upon us, 
and if she could introduce a little 
more refinement, without deterior- 
ating from the chic of her acting, we 
should welcome an improvement. 

Her Grand Duchess wasa render- 
ing of the character which we 
could enjoy after seeing Schneider ; 
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her Boulotte in ‘ Blue Beard’ was 
admirable, as was the character 
she played in ‘ Letty, the Basket 
Maker,’ an opera of Balfe’s pro- 
duced some time since at the 
Gaiety; and her Mdlle. Lange in 
that charming opéra bouffe, ‘La 
Fille de Madame Angot,’ is as- 
suredly the best version of the 
character which we shall get from 
an English actress; though, as 
has been said, Miss Soldene is 
clever, and plays the part with 
much skill. 

And now a careful search down 
the list of theatrical announce- 
ments is productive of but very 
small result. We have seen too 
little of Miss O’Berne to be able 
to give an opinion as to her 
capacity. ‘On Strike,’ and ‘ The 
Wedding March,’ are certainly not 


the sort of pieces from which an . 


actress’s ability may be gauged. 
A play called ‘ Alone’ has, how- 
ever, been introduced at the 
Court, and though Miss O’Berne’s 
part in this is unsatisfactory in 
many respects, she exhibits an 
amount of talent, and makes so 
much out of indifferent materials, 
that we augur well for her future. 
She is staying in the house of a 
certain Colonel Challice, her father. 
He is blind, and having been 
estranged from his daughter for 
years, is not aware of the relation- 
ship. Miss O’Berne’s by-play just 
before the secret is discovered is 
thoroughly artistic; the timid, 
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shrinking manner—for she fears 
a revival of her father’s old anger 
—and her eager affections and 
hopes that the past may be for- 
gotten in a happy future are 
admirably expressed. We have 
great hopes of Miss O’Berne, whe 
possesses qualities rarely found, 
but most highly to be prized when 
they are discovered. 

Miss Litton also plays in ‘ Alone,’ 
and gives a tolerably careful imi- 
tation of the way in which it is te 
be presumed that Miss Marie 
Wilton would render the part. 

Mrs. Chippendale does excellent 
service at the Haymarket; Mrs. 
Seymour shows real ability in her 
performance of Betty in ‘ The 
Wandering Heir’ at the Queen’s; 
Mrs. Stirling, unfortunately for 
the drama, is not now playing 
anywhere; Miss Neilson must be 
spoken of as a popular American 
actress; and the list is, so far as 
we can make it, complete. 

It is, of course, inevitable that 
many readers will differ from our 
conclusions; will think that we 
have praised too much or too 
little—blamed excessively or in- 
sufficiently. We can only say 
that what is written down are the 
opinions of one who has devoted a 
great deal of time to a study of 
the drama in several different 
capacities, and that the conclu- 
sions are conscientious and un- 
biassed by any extraneous circum- 
stances. A. 
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WILD ANIMALS-* 


sy H. Scnttz Witson, 


AUTHOR OF * STUDIES AND ROMANCES,’ ETC. 


R. WHYMPER has a great 
many Matterhorns in him 
yet, and will probably delight us 
with further ‘Scrambles.’ There 
are many achievements in art and 
life yet before him, which he will, 
I think, successfully accomplish. 
One of these achievements now lies 
before me, and seems to demand a 
somewhat fuller notice than can 
be comprised within any ordinary 
brief paragraph. He has succeeded 
in inducing Mr. Joseph Wolf to 
prepare a series of designs illustra- 
tive of animal life in its natural 
state, and in its wildest haunts; 
and, after eight years of patient 
labour, he has produced a fine-art 
book which is splendid and ad- 
mirable. Though well enough 
suited for a Christmas present, 
the work has merits which are not 
limited by any season, and such a 
record of animal life will retain a 
permanent interest and value. 

Mr. Joseph Wolf is a Rhine- 
Prussian, who since 1848 has been 
domiciled in England. As an 
animal painter he is chiefly known 
to experts and to private collectors. 
Popularly, he is best known by 
the picture gallery in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at the Regent’s 
Park, which has presumably been 
visited by all my readers; and by 
his illustrations to Livingstone’s 
first book of travels in Africa, 
which probably owed a portion, at 
least, of its success to Mr. Wolf's 
excellent drawings, made from the 
very rough sketches of the distin- 
guished African explorer. It is 
self-evident that the illustration 
of Livingstone under the lion’s 


paw could not have been sketched 
from nature by Livingstone him- 
self. Mr. Wolf is not, it should 
be added, a stay-at-home student 
of wild animals ; he has, I am told, 
travelled much, and is a close and 
loving observer of the habits of 
the creatures which he depicts so 
well. 

Animals, both in their strange 
affinity to man, and in their wide 
divergence from humanity, possess 
a strong fascination for our ima- 
gination. Egypt and Assyria mul- 
tiplied the physical forces of man 
by adding to his figure the wings 
of an eagle, or the attributes of 
the lion. As with Scott’s Fenella, 
in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ the ab- 
sence (assumed in her case) of the 
power of speech lends to the ges- 
tures and the actions of animals 
the grace and the expression of 
pantomime. In childhood we look 
with ignorant awe and delight 
upon animals; in riper years we 
regard them with the same awe 
and delight, but to these qualities 
we add intelligence and know- 
ledge. 

Looking at Mr. Wolf's pictures 
has the charm of gazing upon an 
aquarium. We see creatures which 
most of us can never see in their 
wild state, acting, fighting, living 
as they do in the jungle or the 
forest. They are quite unconscious 
of our presence, and are, therefore, 
free and natural. ‘A man,’ says 
the elder Mr. Weller, dogmatically, 
‘a man as can form a ackerate 
judgment of a animal, can form 
a ackerate judgment of anythin’ ;’ 
and I should think, arguing from 
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Wild Animals, 


this premiss, that Mr. Wolf’s ge- 
neral judgment would be very 
accurate. 

The problem of the ceaseless 
¢ruelty which reigns in the animal 
world is clearly brought before us 
in Mr. Wolf's illustrations. We 
may frame whatever theory we like 
to account for the fact; but still 
the fact remains, that the law by 
which animal existence subsists is 
the law of cruelty. When the lion 
and the lamb lie down together, 
the lamb is mostly inside the lion. 
The French proverb teaches us 
that there cannot be the same Pro- 
vidence for cats and for mice. The 
life of the carnivora is instinct 
with, and is based upon, cunning, 
fierceness, or masterful violence. 
The tiger in the jungle, the hawk 
in the air, the shark in the sea, 


the snake in the grass, each and 


all live by robbing other creatures 
of their lives—by rapine, torture, 
and by death. Everywhere the 
weaker creatures seem created to 
be the prey and the victims of the 
ruthless and the strong. ‘ Nature, 
red in tooth and claw with ravine,’ 
shrieks a tale of terror; and this 
essential, this characteristic fact in 
animal nature, has been deeply 
felt, and is subtly expressed by 
Mr. Wolf. 

The highest and noblest qua- 
lities of animals are those which 
resemble human qualities; and 
these are generally brought out by 
the contact of the animal with 
man; but such qualities, if the 
noblest, are yet not the most cha- 
racteristic. The most character- 
istic of brute qualities are those 
which are developed, not in con- 
tact with man, but in the re- 
cesses of the forest, in the waste of 
the wilderness, in the depths of 
the jungle ; in the places in which 
the wild beast lives its free, fierce, 
unfettered life. The highest of all 
animals is the dog; and he is high- 
est when his human qualities of in- 
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telligence, faithfulness, affection, are 
developed by companionship with 
the ‘paragon of animals.’ The 
wild dog is a mere wolf; the dog, 
tamed through generations, can be 
ennobled to heights which qualify 
him to sit to Landseer as a vehicle 
for the expression of human types 
of feeling. In ‘ Alexander and 
Diogenes,’ the subject might have 
been conveyed through human 
figures; but the expressions of 
arrogance, of sarcasm, hypocrisy, 
and sycophancy, must have been 
rendered through the human as 
they are through the canine face. 
‘Reinecke Fuchs’ is a yet stronger 
example of human characters and 
qualities represented through ani- 
mals. 

Landseer is, undoubtedly, I 
think, the greatest poet, both in 
humour and in pathos, who has ever 
painted animals; but he painted 
rather the tamed and elevated, 
than the free and savage creature. 
When, but a short time ago, he 
passed to his rest, it was painful 
to observe how ungenerously his 
name and fame were treated in 
many quarters. The sneer of cer- 
tain schools, and the snarl of cer- 
tain cliques, spoke in more than 
whispers, which mingled discord- 
antly with the noble national tone 
which proclaimed sorrowfully that 
Art and England had lost a great 
painter, gifted with rare and dis- 
tinctive genius. I hope that Bur- 
lington House will now produce 
more generous justice to the dead. 
If Landseer sometimes sacrificed 
the true nature of an animal to 
the expression of a sentiment or a 
jest, he has yet painted the most 
pathetic poem—a poem composed 
with perfect fidelity to dog-cha- 
racter—in his picture of the sheep- 
dog mourning lonelily by the 
shepherd’s coffin. The noble words 
in which Ruskin characterised this 
noble picture are too well known 
for reproduction here. Mr. Wolf, 
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properly, does not include the dog 
amongst his gallery of wild animals. 
The sophisticated or ennobled 
creature is not for him. Of Mr. 
Ansdell, it may be said that his 
are ‘good furniture pictures, un- 
worthy of praise, and undeserving 
of blame.’ The Venetians always 
introduced the dog as a contrast 
to the higher aspects of humanity. 

Mr. Wolf has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, a strong dramatic ten- 
dency. The picture called ‘ Catch- 
ing a Tartar’ is a complete little 
animal drama. A moping owl, 
tired of complaining to the moon 
from his solitary tower, and further 
instigated by the pangs of hunger, 
has seen fit, for selfish purposes of 
his own, to seize upon a weasel, 
which, to the serious annoyance of 
the egg-sucking quadruped, the 
said owl is carrying home for 
supper. High up in the blue, 
moonlit air, a dramatic duel has 
begun. The weasel has managed 


well in the aerial conflict; and we 


see the outwitted owl suffering 
from a severe attack of weasel on 
the chest. The feathers, floating 
higher up in the still air, show 
that the bird of wisdom is descend- 
ing heavily and rapidly to the 
ground. His claws have relaxed 
their grip; his beak is opened 
wide with astonished anguish. The 
weasel holds on with his teeth, 
while the tyrant persecutor serves 
him as a conveyance to the earth. 
We hope that the weasel may be 
none the worse for his duel in the 
air. 

Take again the ‘Siesta’—the 
picture appended to this article. 
In the slumberous stillness of the 
tropic noontide the jaguar has 
sought out a safe forest bough for 
his day-sleep. His tree-climbing 
power is very great. The eyes of 
the suspicious savage are half- 
opened in his watchful sleep, and, 
evidently, he ‘hunts in dreams.’ 
Note the lithe swinging and curl- 


Wild Animals. 


ing of the heavy, pendent tail. 
He is as distrustful as he is crafty 
and cruel. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of 
the illustrations is the one called 
the ‘Island Sanctuary.’ This pic- 
ture is a marvel of wood-engraving. 
The pure, bright water is liquid as 
it is in nature, and crystal drops 
drip and splash from the wet wings 
of the hawk, who is carrying a luck- 
less fish in his grim claws, to the 
islet home on the lonely lake, in 
which the young hawks wait and 
cry for food. The force of the 
foreground, and the tenderness of 
the distance, are quite remarkable 
in this charming woodcut. The 
most comic touch in the book oc- 
curs in ‘ Strategy versus Strength.’ 
A panther has sprung upon the 
back of a Wapiti deer, and is tear- 
ing the flesh with cruel teeth and 
claws. The maddened deer bounds, 
in hot haste and yet with shrewd 
calculation, towards a fallen tree, 
lying, fixed and massive, a few feet 
above the path. The artist has 
chosen the instant which imme- 
diately precedes bringing the pan- 
ther’s head into violent contact 
with the tree. The brute sees, 
with round-eyed terror, what is 
coming, and the expression of keen 
disappointment, combined with 
anxious, perplexed anticipation, 
is very comic. It is too late to let 
go, his claws are too deeply im- 
bedded ; and we almost pity the 
panther, as we think what will 
happen to his head directly. 

The book contains twenty illus- 
trations, and gives us that number 
of dramatic pictures of incidents 
occurring in the habitual wild 
lives of tigers, crocodiles, gorillas, 
hawks, gulls, lions, monkeys, deer, 
panthers, bisons, elephants, boars, 
&e. &. It is noticeable that the 
backgrounds to these scenes of 
wild animal existence are always 
picturesque in the highest degree, 
and are often pictures of quite 
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remarkable beauty. The texture of 
snow is always rendered with sin- 
gular truth, especially in the pic- 
ture called ‘Hunted Down,’ in 
which, in a drear and dull wintry 
evening, a poor wounded hare 
crouches exhausted in the heartless 
snow, while the black and white 
crows come sailing towards a 
longed-for feast. ‘A Tropical 
Bathing Place’ strikes me as in- 
ferior to the other illustrations. 
The ‘Shadow Dance’ is full of de- 
licate charm of tones and gra- 
dations. ‘Maternal Courage,’ 
another drama of action, contains 
a far-off snow-peak, on which Mr. 
Whymper may have planted his 
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AM not to tell you their names, 

the people in Bohemia. Some 
of them did not like my playing 
the showman to them in that 
‘First Night’ at the theatre. The 
critics, as a rule, said it was a 
good paper. I thinkit was. There 
are a few persons inside the 
charmed circle who only like to be 
talked of when you praise them. 
People outside like to know about 
those who write and paint and act 
and live in Bohemia. I confess 
that I myself take an interest in 
the personal doings of my favour- 
ites in art and literature. Why are 
the elder Disraeli’s, books so inte- 
resting? Why is biography so 
charming ? Because human life is 
the most interesting of all stories. 
Do we not like ‘ Pendennis’ and 
‘Philip’ and ‘ David Copperfield’ 
better than the other novels of 
Thackeray and Dickens because 
we trace there some of the foot- 
steps of the writers themselves ? 
American journalists carry per- 
sonal reporting too far; but they 
are on the right tack, nevertheless. 
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conquering mountaineer’s foot. 
‘Rival Monarchs,’ a picture of a 
terrible battle between a bison and 
a grizzly bear, is instinct with all 
the energy of animal action in 
mortal conflict. Want of space 
restrains me from further analysis ; 
but this is of less moment, because 
I have, I hope, said enough to in- 
duce my readers to judge the book 
for themselves. I owe to the work 
very great enjoyment; and we all 
have to thank Mr. Wolf for an art- 
book of great value and of rare 
beauty, illustrating the magically 
attractive subject of the wild life 
of wild animals. 


IN BOHEMIA. 


When gossip concerning public 
people degenerates into opening 
all the secret drawers of life— 
when family affairs, when private 
troubles are the theme of the 
showman, then down with him— 
‘club him,’ as the Americans say ; 
but let him tell us about the home- 
life of our writers and entertainers, 
our philosophers and teachers— 
how they look, how they dress, 
what their amusements are, what 
is the colour of their eyes, any- 
thing that will enable us to finish 
the picture which we all imagine, 
and often colour erroneously. Con- 
fess, my dear lady, you who read 
the magazines down in the coun- 
try, do you not enjoy this kind of 
everyday chat? The Poet Laureate 
walks about his garden dressed 
like a farmer, and smokes; Carlyle 
is grumpy to strangers who pester 
him at Cheyne Walk; Anthony 
Trollope gets up in a morning at 
five, and writes his novels as me- 
chanically as a carpenter making 
chairs and tables; Charles Reade, 
who is so fierce and savage in his 
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writings, is mild and genial and 
tender over-a glass of wine. You 
do like it, certainly, and it serves 
you for conversation at your 
humdrum country dinners, when 
the men sit at table an hour or two 
longer than they should, leaving 
the ladies by themselves in the 
drawing-room. Ah, my dear ma- 
dam, we have altered that in Lon- 
don. You may easily make a 
change in the country if you are 
resolute; for, after all, men once 
thoroughly attacked are obliged to 
give way before Fashion, and you 
ladies can always put the powers 
of that monarch into action. 

Bohemia is a pleasant country. 
It lies chiefly north of Regent’s 
Park. You must be somebody to 
have a place in Bohemia. The 
princes of this country are not 
particular about your moral cha- 
racter (not sufficiently particular, I 
think); but you must be clever. 
You must have done something in 
the world of letters and art. You 
need not be rich. All the better 
if you are rich and clever. But 
who is ali that? Nice people, as a 
rule, are poor people. Perhaps 
it is the want of riches that 
keeps them from being aggressive. 
In isolated cases the empty purse 
acts quite contrarily to this theory. 
Take, for example, Tom Sanguine 
—he is poor enough, Heaven 
knows; but he is always aggres- 
sive, positively pugnacious, to titles 
and money. 

Let me introduce you to this 
gentleman of Bohemia. He has 
just been received by the lady of 
the house. It is a special recep- 
tion this, an ‘At Home’ with all 
the accessories. The house is small, 
and moderately furnished ; but the 
host, a widower, with one daughter, 
is well known to literature, and 
Mr. Tom Sanguine is just shaking 
hands with the lady as we enter. 
There is a great crush. You can 
hardly move. Almost everybody 
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in Bohemia is here. Let me in- 
troduce you to the new poet, the 
famous Californian, a self-educated 
savage, with the eye of a poet, the 
arm of a warrior, and the heart of 
achild. There are swells in Bo- 
hemia, swells from May Fair; but 
they are something more than aris- 
tocrats, or they would not be here. 
Some of this section wanted to 
have the Californian married; but 
the poet is still a widower, and his 
thoughts go back to the icy Olym- 
pus of the Indian. He is a fine 
fellow, and we are fortunate in 
meeting him. Packed by the piano, 
where the wife of a popular bar- 
rister is singing a still more po- 
pular ballad, sits smiling a cele- 
brated actress, suffering somewhat, 
I fear, from the cares of manage- 
ment. My Lady D , who has 
written a capital novel, is trying 
to understand the opinions of the 
daughter of a late professor about 
education. The young lady takes 
a vast interest in School Boards; 
she is philosophical beyond her 
years, thinks that it would be good 
for the poor East-Enders if a Di- 
vine Providence would thin their 
numbers down to a reasonable 
population, that could live and 
breathe, and be comfortably edu- 
cated. My lady listens, but she is 
looking in our direction; for do 
you not see who is behind us? 
The American humorist, a parti- 
cular lion this season everywhere. 
Let us turn round and enjoy the 
fun. He is talking, and everybody 
laughs. It is the thing even in 
Bohemia to laugh at the jests of a 
professed humorist, though some- 
times you go home and, if you 
think about what has passed, you 
wonder what you laughed at. This 
is not the case with regard to our 
friend behind us. He is really 
droll in manner and in matter—as 
droll as his books. He is telling an 
eminent editor, who holds him 
with his sanguine blue eye, that 
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his lectures are extempore, and that 
sometimes he forgets his subject in 
the middle of his address, and 
‘ sticks dead’; but his audiences, 
fortunately, think this is his fun, 
and he gets on capitally. Since this 
eventful evening he has given us a 
taste of his platform quality, and I 
think the majority of us liked it. 
Ah! make room for the host. He 
addresses our friend — asks him 
to give us a recitation. The re- 
sponse is a shrug of the shoulders, 
a profuse apology, and a sincere 
avowal that the host is address- 
ing one of the most nervous 
men in the company. A substi- 
tute comes forward. The host’s 
daughter plays a fantasia on the 
piano, and, despite the excellent 
quality of the piece and the per- 
formance, the conversation goes on 


more earnestly and louder than . 


ever. The chief of the fleshly 
school of poetry has made his ap- 
pearance—pale and intellectual, 
and is the centre of a little group 
of admirers. Looking on, with his 
wife on his arm, is a young no- 
velist, who lately sprang straight 
into favour, unheralded, unknown 
—a dark, observant, keen-eyed 
young fellow from the north, jour- 
nalist and novelist, and equally suc- 
cessful in both capacities. Messrs. 
M. and N. ‘ pushed’ him, as they 
say in the trade. The orthodox 
novel publisher prints five hundred 
or a thousand copies of a three- 
volume novel. In either case, if 
this first edition sells the book is a 
success. Five hundred copies re- 
present a substantial profit; one 
thousand gives a very handsome 
balance in favour of the book. If 
a second edition of the work is re- 
quired, the humdrum publisher 
repeats his first issue. But the 
pushing, go-ahead, clever popular 
publisher prints, say fifty or one 
hundred copies for a second edi- 
tion, and comes out with flaming 
advertisements—‘ Second Edition 
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of “ The Rosy Maid,”’ or whatever 
the book may be. The second 
edition goes off; a third is issued 
—a fourth, a fifth, a sixth—enor- 
mous success of “ The Rosy Maid!”’’ 
—that is the way to push a young 
author. I do not say that my 
northern friend was made in this 
way, but he was materially as- 
sisted; and having the power to 
follow up success with the stuff 
that in the end makes fame and 
money, he soon found himself 
where he deserved to be, high up 
on the ladder. I am a novelist 
myself, and I shall always cherish 
a grateful remembrance of this 
other fictionist. One day I woke 
up and found myself famous—at 
least in the columns of a high- 
class weekly journal. My novel 
was reviewed in two pages of ad- 
mirable writing. The reviewer had 
read my book and analysed it tho- 
roughly; he understood it; he 
gauged my intentions; he weighed 
the results with so much acumen, 
and gave his verdict in such choice 
English, that I was deeply gratified. 
I wrote to the editor, expressed my 
feelings, begged for an introduc- 
tion to the reviewer, and apolo- 
gised for this my first breach of 
press etiquette. My letter was sent 
to the author, and by the next 
post I had a charming letter from 
the northern novelist, who turned 
out to be my generous critic. 
They say novelists are jealous of 
each other; that writers of fiction 
should not review novels. My 
experience goes against this ca- 
lumny—the refuge of little writers 
who cannot stand criticism. 

Ah! here comes six feet three 
of that rare kind of genius which 
made the name of John Parry a 
name never to be forgotten. He 
has consented to amuse us. It is not 
a little singular that, without being 
like Parry, he yet reminds you of 
him, not only in what he does, but 
in his manner. He has a slight 
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lisp as Parry has, and a peculiar 
formation of the mouth which 
reminds you still more of his 
prototype. He sits down, his 
hands wander over the keys, he 
speaks the introduction to his 
musical sketch, he illustrates it 
with characteristic runs and 
chords. It is a concert given by 
a village choir, with its boy-tenor 
who has a cold; its basso who 
pays 5/. a year and gives an annual 
supper to the choir, and therefore 
has claims to the leading bass 
parts, which may not be over- 
looked; and other musical spirits 
of the place; all of whom he 
mimics to perfection, singing their 
solos, mocking their quartettes, 
‘ warbling’ with the soprano, ‘wob- 
bling’ with the tenor, and threat- 
ening to ‘ wobble all the day ’ with 
the irrepressible and eminently 
shaky chorus. His performance 
is applauded enthusiastically, and 
he is induced to re-seat himself 
and tell us another musical story, 
which he does with equal effect. 

* Could we induce you to give us 
a song?’ says the lady of the 
house, addressing another gentle- 
man. ‘I haveacold,’is the reply, 
‘but—no matter.’ And he is 
right. ‘ It is of no consequence,’ as 
Toots would say, for he sings a 
great deal better than most people 
who have nocolds. It is a clever, 
humorous little song, capitally 
acted. The singer is in love with 
a young lady, but he cannot re- 
member her Christian name. He 
pours out all the emotion of his 
soul, but, somehow, she discovers 
that he has forgotten her name; 
she rejects and leaves him in con- 
sequence. With a burst of joyous 
relief, he exclaims, ‘Maria!’ But 
she has fled; and he can only 
solace himself, and us, with the 
charming refrain that, in spite of 
his rejection, she is all his fancy 
painted her, and he dearly loves 
her still. We all applaud, and cry 


‘Bravo!’ And then everybody 
tells everybody else how clever 
our friend is, and that we shall 
soon see him shining among the- 
atrical stars, where he will radiate 
and scintillate and flash as brightly 
as was his wont at the dear old 
Gallery of Illustration, which has 
just been ruthlessly swept away by 
the dirty hand of Commerce, or the 
equally questionable paw of Pro- 
gress. 

Allow me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Rossington, a novelist, the 
editress of the leading illustrated 
magazine, and a lady whom to 
know is to respect and to admire. 
Her novels are even more popular 
in America than on this side of the 
water. <A crowd is buzzing round 
her at the moment, talking about 
some papers which have recently 
appeared in her magazine. She 
has not much to say upon the sub- 
ject, but she says it well and in- 
cisively. The moral, I fancy, is, 
‘Put not your trust in princes.’ 
It is a good moral. Titles are all 
very well, but there is only one 
title in literature upon which 
editors can rely—that which be- 
longs to the practised littérateur— 
the title of an experienced journal- 
ist and author. He has no preju- 
dices, no crotchets, no private ends 
to serve when he is working for 
his chief. His editor is his colonel 
for the time being; and he would 
just as soon think of deceiving his 
colonel as a British soldier would 
of charging his enemy without 
orders, or turning his back upon 
him under any circumstances. Let 
outsiders write, and welcome; but 
let editors give them their proper 
places, as camp- followers and 
what not, but not tell them off for 
serious, responsible duty. If you 
do, my dear editor, sooner or later 
you will regret it. When, as editor 
of the ‘ Phenix,’ I used to take my 
summer holiday, I always had my 
autumn and winter occupied with 
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a libel introduced by some noble 
lord or another, who was too much 
for my sub-editor and who some- 
times, indeed, nearly overcame me 
—because he was one of the pro- 
prietors of the ‘ Phenix.’ I grew 
tired of this, and left it for good— 
for bad, I should say, seeing that 
the Earl of Dertiepaper took the 
editorial reins himself, and the 
‘Phoenix’ busted, as they say in 
the States. That was a bad thing 
for the ‘ Pheenix’; but Society was 
the gainer in many ways. 

It is very hot. Permit me to 
show you upstairs. We will refresh 
ourselves. A bedroom has been 
cleared out. Fitted up as a bar, 
it is presided over by a couple of 
waiters. The critic of a weekly 
paper, a large, genial fellow, with 
a merry eye and a loud laugh, 
greets us as we enter. He is dis- 
coursing to a pretty young lady, 
the daughter of a rival critic, upon 
the improprieties of the present 
fashion in hair-dressing. ‘ Thank 
you, waiter; we will try the claret 
cup.’ There is plenty of choice in 
the way of drinks; and in the ad- 
joining room supper is being pre- 
pared. In all these arrangements 
there is no ostentation. The very 
rooms seem to say, ‘ This is Bohe- 
mia—take us as we are; you are 
welcome. Here shall you enjoy the 
feast of reason and the flow of 
soul. This is the first considera- 
tion; and next to that shall come 
the pleasures of la gourmandise.’ 
How different to your City recep- 
tions !—how different from your 
dinner with Mammon and Finance! 
Our first duty in Bohemia is to in- 
tellect. I dined splendidly at a 
City hall the other day, and during 
the whole night mine eye never 
once rested on a face in intellectual 
play. Even Brillat Savarin would 
have been dissatisfied at the mere 
grovelling before the deity of the 
kitchen which was the chief cha- 
racteristic of the entertainment. 
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Thank goodness, dear friends, Bo- 
hemia rarely sends her reception 
cards to Mammon and Finance. 
Intellect and poverty is looked 
upon north of Regent’s Park as a 
far more agreeable companion than 
wealth and stupidity. 

Have I shown you all the lions? 
It is difficult to select where all are 
lions. Let us descend to the re- 
ception-room, which consists of 
two rooms conveniently thrown 
into one. I said the house was 
small and unpretentious; but it 
will have pleasant memories for 
men of letters, for students and 
actors always. It is far more im- 
portant, in every sense, than any 
one of the mansions we passed 
close by. Bohemia will take care 
that it lives in history; for the 
host has written his name on the 


- living page, and will be heard of 


by our children’s children. The 
short, slim gentleman by the door 
is Lord A , & writer and an 
artist. Not long ago he was black- 
balled by a literary club in Bo- 
hemia. ‘Why? asked his lord- 
ship. ‘Only because you are a 
lord, I think,’ said his proposer, 
‘and the members want to keep 
the club select.’ My lord laughed. 
‘Iam very sorry,’ he said. ‘ Put 
me up again; say I apologise for 
being a lord; that I really can- 
not help it; that I will be no 
lord in the club, but consider 
my highest title that of a member 
of the Olympus.’ Lord A 
was thereupon elected; and his 
notion of Society is that of 
Bohemia. 

A group near us is talking of tes- 
timonials. The subject has arisen 
through the jeu d’esprit of a resi- 
dent in St. John’s Wood, who 
speaks of having got up a requisi- 
tion against a certain street men- 
tioned, I believe, ina certain novel 
to be published in the spring. He 
called the legal instrument a tes- 
timonial ; whereupon a journalist, 
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who is fond of music, relates how 
he once assisted at a famous pre- 
sentation. He was once a rather 
important member of an amateur 
musical society. They played upon 
brass instruments. The journalist 
confessed to a tenor saxhorn. The 
society included a trumpeter who 
believed in no composition, in no 
performance which did not include 
a trumpet solo. Now and then, 
after a few successful bars, he 
would dare to sneer at Harper. 
A fussy, pompous, kind-hearted 
fellow, he took much trouble 
about the affairs of the society, 
made himself its trumpeter in 
every possible way, and at last 
became a bore to his friends and a 
nuisance to the society. He was 
cured eventually by a simple but 
effective device: the society pre- 
sented him with a testimonial. At 
a more than ordinarily important 
meeting, the amateur leader of 
the band rose and, addressing the 
trumpeter, explained that the so- 
ciety had long been deeply im- 
pressed with his enthusiasm in its 
interests. More particularly were 
they alive to the importance of 
trumpet solos. Some there were 
who thought, perhaps, that Mr. 
Trumpeter was sometimes too ob- 
trusive; but they had learned to 
withdraw that opinion: they had 
lived long enough to appreciate 
earnestness and genius; and the 
society was now in one accord as 
to the value of trumpets and trum- 
peters ; and more than ever were 
they impressed with the unceasing 
blowing and flourishing of their 
dear friend whom it was intended 
that night to honour. The box 
before him contained the result of 
a hearty- subscription for an in- 
strument upon which Mr. Trum- 
peter might practise his nicest and 
most delicate passages. It was an 
instrument which, they hoped, he 
would accept as a true and faithful 
indication of the value they set 


upon him; and they hoped he 
would see in it an appropriate and 
suggestive gift from all present. 
The fussy amateur Harper grew 
hot and cold at this laudation. 
When he heard that a subscription 
had been raised, he tried to get up 
and protest that he really did not 
deserve, nor expect, so much kind- 
ness. When the speaker opened 
the box before him, and handed to 
the astonished recipient a penny 
trumpet, such as you see and hear 
at fairs everywhere, the poor fellow 
burst into tears and left the room. 
‘ And,’ concluded the narrator, ‘ I 
assure you, we all felt very small 
indeed—our hearts went out after 
him, abashed, and I vowed I would 
never again take part in a practical 
joke.’ 

Supper is announced. You are 
to take up Lady D Ma- 
demoiselle the actress falls to me. 
We shall have a pleasant time. 
We ascend with a crowd, and pre- 
sently find ourselves in front of 
cold chicken, game-pie, and tongue. 
The champagne circulates. Corks 
and jokes fly hither and thither. 
The host is ubiquitous, and every- 
body in the room eats with a relish, 
and talks about everybody else. 
Here and there one might over- 
hear a spiteful or envious remark, 
if one listened; for Bohemia has 
its jealousies, its likes and dis- 
likes, its grievances and its in- 
trigues; but, on the whole, the 
conversation is cheerful and ge- 
nerous, and presently we all go 
home the better for rubbing shoul- 
ders with each other. All, I said; 
but I do not quite mean that. 
When the ladies are gone, and 
when the men ought to be gone 
also, we find ourselves—you and I, 
my friend=—in a snug corner of the 
room below, sitting with the host, 
and smoking a parting cigar. 
There are only half a dozen of us 
—poets, journalists, dramatist, 
and moralist. One of us has 




















snapped his fingers at fame. The 
subject is taken up. Tom San- 
guine does not care a button for 
fame. When he is dead, bury him 
and forget him, that is his desire. 
‘ When I am dead,’ says the poet, 
in reply, ‘burn me; put my ashes 
in an urn, and let me live in your 
memories, and let the world hear 
of me in days to come.’ ‘ Ah!’ re- 
sponds the journalist, ‘fame is for 
you who publish books. Anony- 
mous journalism is the curse of 
the English press.’ Then our 
host discourses of fame, with apt 
illustrations. Ariosto stopped by 
robbers, and released and escorted 
on his way when he proclaimed 
himself; Scott leaving his card in 
a shop at Sheffield, for a knife to 
be sent to Abbotsford, and the 
shopman giving his master a week’s 


work to possess it; ‘Shall I get . 


you a cab, Mr. Tom Moore? Sure 
ain’t I the man that patronises 
your melodies? Lady Barnard 
watching the performance of the 
ballad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ by 
dancing dogs under her windows ; 
and a score of other notable in- 
stances of fame in its many va- 
rieties occur to the speaker. We 
come to the conclusion that fame 
is a grand thing, a pleasant sensa- 
tion, a something worth striving 
for. ‘To be useful,’ says the poet 
from the other end of the world, 
looking up out of his great eyes; 
‘to send a grand thought to the 
heart of a nation, to cheer a lonely 
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fireside, to whisper hope into a 
fainting heart, to find a kindred 
soul and show it the opening to 
the happy land—that is fame.’ 
Even Tom Sanguine’s bright eyes 
flash at this; but he holds the 
happy land to be altogether mythi- 
cal; and by this time daylight is 
streaming in upon us, and we take 
our leave with genial shaking of 
hands and good wishes. 

I have seen the sun rise in 
many lands; but nowhere does 
morning break with brighter lights 
than when Aurora raises her 
golden wand over London. From 
Primrose Hill I saw the sun 
get up on this morning of my 
sketch. Grey, and blue, and 
golden clouds gathered round the 
rising orb, and London might 
have been the promised city that 
we talked of over mine host’s 
round table. Presently the mighty 
sun came out over all the land. I 
stood and gazed, and rejoiced in 
the memory at that moment of a 
few lines of poetry writ in the 
oll days by the great master, 
whom, somehow, despite our in- 
tellectual tastes, we do not, I fear, 
sufficiently regard in pleasant Bo- 
hemia. ‘The sun which is as a 
bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race. His going 
forth is from the end of the heaven, 
and his circuit unto the ends of 
it, and there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof.’ 

Rosin GoopFELLow. 
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THE PENANCE OF ADELAIDE GAWTON.* 


By Capt. MONTAGUE. 





PART II. 


‘JANSEN!’ said Relf, when the 

dinner was eaten, and the 
ladies had retired, ‘just half a 
minute for business.’ 

‘ Business, my dear Relf! busi- 
ness, on such an occasion, when 
my poor rooms are honoured by 
the presence of those dear ladies, 
and I am still listening to their 
admiration of my little ornaments! 
Oh! not to-night; we shall only 
make a mess of business on a 
night which we have devoted to 
the ladies.’ 

‘ Jansen, don’t chatter! Ladies 
must live, and so must we—and 
by business ; so talk about it.’ 

‘No, no; to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow! yes, because you 
know to-morrow means the date of 
that wretched bill you hold.’ 

‘ Justso; the 10th of February ; 
four hundred pounds.’ 

‘Right; you see you’re thinking 
business, though you will not talk 
it. Now about this bill: I can’t 
take it up; you must give me two 
months more.’ 

Two months!—a_ six-months’ 
bill already running for two years, 
at five per cent. !’ 

‘But you know the money’s 
safe.’ 

‘ Safe—yes: but five per cent.! 
—why, my dear sir, the Bank 
gives four.’ 

‘T’ll give you six.’ 

‘I don’t want six, or ten, or 
twenty; I want the money. See 
here, Relf, you have mixed in 
things down in the City with 
Gawton in his swim; where he 
puts down a thousand, you throw 
in a hundred. He loses—what’s a 


little thousand to Jack Gawton? 
—throws on, and wins. You lose 
your hundred, and come to me 
for more. Your English proverb 
speaks so true—you are of clay, 
and he of brass; how can you float 
together ? No; I want the money; 
there—that is business for you, 
Mr. Relf!’ 

‘I tell you that last rise in silk 
gave us five thousand clear; and 
if tin rises 

‘And if it falls? Look here!’ 
He passed the paper to him, mark- 
ing a paragraph with his short 
squat thumb. 

‘Pshaw !’ said the other, drop- 
ping it; ‘croak on; you rich 
fellows always croak. I tell youl 
never was doing better than I am 
just now; all I want is time and 
money. Five!—by Jove! I'll give 
you twenty if I win.’ 

‘ If—yes ; if you win, all right ; 
if you don’t, all wrong. No; I 
want my own.’ 

‘ Jansen, you're beginning to be 
a scoundrel.’ 

‘ What! for asking for my own ?’ 

‘Now, Relf!’ burst in Shaine 
from the head of the table, ‘ pass 
the bottles! no shop to-night, 
mind. The Ladies, and God bless 
them!’ And he emptied his glass 
to the bottom. 

‘Ah, yes; the ladies, and God 
bless them !—eh, Mr. Relf, no shop 
to-night, with these dear ladies so 
near us.’ And Jansen tossed off 
the wine with all the air of six- 
teen. 

‘Curse him!’ muttered Relf 
through his teeth, and he filled his 
glass again, drinking it doggedly, 





* The right of dramatisation is reserved. 

























maliciously ; ‘ how I hate the little 
money-grubber !—and yet j 

Yes, ‘and yet,’—it was indeed 
* and yet.’ 

Jansen, out of mere friendship, 
had lent him this money; out of 
friendship had gone on lending it; 
and now, because he asked for his 
own, his debtor muttered curses on 
him, and looked as though he could 
take his life. 

Then Jansen, half anxious to be 
rid of such company, got up, and 
declared his intention to join the 
ladies; and so they all emptied 
their glasses and followed him into 
the next room. 

They found them grouped about 
on Jansen’s sofas, criticising the 
pictures, turning over the books, 
and making themselves generally 
at home. 





‘ Ah, ladies! it is so good—so- 


charming of you to do me honour 
like this!’ And Jansen in quiet 
ecstasy stroked his back, and 
flitted about from one to the other 
in nervous anxiety to welcome 
them. 

‘ This picture, you will see, Miss 
Bella, is very fine. I bought it 
in Rome last year, and they said 
it was a prize; do you not like 
it? 

‘It is charming !—quite charm- 
ing!’ said Bella. 

‘And Mrs. Stanley will admire 
this little work opposite her: it is 
unique, quite of itself, and beau- 
tiful too—is it not?” 

The picture was one repre- 
senting the conventional group of 
bathers, treated in the usual pink 
flesh style, and was not altogether 
such as a lady would care to let 
her eyes rest on. But Mrs. Stanley 
was too much a woman to affect 
a modesty that would have become 
marked now the subject was forced 
upon her, and she glanced at the 
figures with the most charming 
air, and fell to admiring them, 
with such sweet innocence as 
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robbed them of all other thoughts 
but those she cast around them 
—pure and simple as herself. 

‘Have you spoken to him? 
said Mrs. Gawton, quietly, as Relf 
sat down beside her. 

* Yes, I have.’ 

‘ And he says no ” 

‘ Yes—curse him !’ 

‘Is there no other way ?—can’t 
you ask Jack? 

‘Ask Jack—your husband ?— 
no, I can’t ask him!’ 

A shudder passed over the man, 
and he beat a quick answer to his 
thoughts upon the floor—‘ No; 
that’s impossible—quite impos- 
sible.’ 

‘ And then?’ 

‘Then ?—why I leave to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow?’ 

‘ Yes, and for ever.’ 

He spoke gloomily, looking 
straight before him, as if the words 
were the echo of her own, rather 
than the answer to the workings 
of his heart. 

Opposite, Jack Gawton, in 
Ulster coat and travelling cap, was 
wishing good-bye to Mrs. Stanley. 

‘Then itis to be a bonnet, after 
all; that is the final choice? Mind, 
there must be no letters coming 
after me to change the fiat.’ 

*‘No—no; for onc2 I will forego 
my woman’s rights; but mind, it 
must be cerise or pink.’ 

‘ And a box of the largest bon- 
bons for me,’ cried Bella, taking 
his hand as her sister let it go. 

‘ As large as your head without 
the curls, if such sizes are made 
in sugar-plums; depend on me, 
and you shall be sick for a week 
after I come back. Good-bye.’ 

‘ And Ada, what am I to bring 
for you?’ 

‘ Nothing, thank you.’ 

‘Nothing!—not even a dress 
from Worth’s ?’ 

‘Thank you, I have more than 
I can wear.’ 


{ 
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‘Then bracelets, brooches; have 
you no fancy, Ada ?” 

‘ None.’ 

‘ Good-bye, then.’ 

* Good-bye.’ 

He bent over and pressed a kiss 
on her forehead, his lips just linger- 
ing a moment as if in hopes that 
she would turn and meet them. 
But she sat still and cold, and the 
kiss fell like a rain-drop on the 
summer leaves, and was gone. 

And so he went, escorted by 
Shaine and Jansen, to the street. 

‘Why did you speak so coldly 
to Jack?” said Relf, returning 
from the door. 

‘Did I1?—I did not mean to. 
He is too demonstrative ; and one 
can’t do partings properly in 
public, they become so like the 
stage.’ 

For some minutes they sat 
silent; the others were talking 
round the pictures, and these two 
were unnoticed, or at least ig- 
nored. 

Then she got up and said— 

‘ Shall we go out and breathe ? 
—the room is stifling.’ 

He looked at her for a second, 
as though she had used words he 
did not understand: then— 

‘If you wish it.’ The sentence 
came slowly, and with hesitation, 
as if he were doubtful of what lay 
beyond. 

‘We can talk there and not be 
overheard,’ said she in explana- 
tion, turning her face full upon 
him. 

The look seemed to decide him, 
and he stood up and held aside 
the curtain that she might pass 
out; then he followed her in 
silence, and they were on the 
balcony together. 

Within the low voices sounded 
innocent and light-hearted ; with- 
out all was dark, silent, and oppres- 
sive. 

And yet she had chosen this— 
chosen the damp night air, and 
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fog, and cold—chosen to stand 
again a target for their tongues, 
to loose another rivet from her 
good name’s armour for foes to 
pierce through—and why ? 

Ask her own heart the answer 
that it beats and throbs with: the 
same dull words she cannot thrust 
aside —‘for ever!’ ‘For ever!’ 
He had spoken them, and she had 
heard and could not shake them 
off—this man that she had learned 
to care for, live for, almost love— 
yes, he had said, ‘ For ever!’ 

*Twas but a woman, less than 
half a man in her poor woman- 
hood; more than all a man in her 
great trustful woman’s love—and 
so she yielded to— For ever!’ 

* How cold it is!’ she said, with 
a shudder.’ 

‘Is it? Let me wrap the shawl 
round you. Now it is better.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

They are leaning on the iron 
rail looking down into the half-lit 
street; a distant cab—a hurried 
footfall—night; and they two— 
nothing else. 

‘I was thinking how long a time 
has passed since we met first.’ It 
is Relf who speaks. 

‘ Yes—a long time.’ 

* And yet it seems as yesterday 
— a short dream of happiness.’ 

‘Why a dream? Dreams are so 
very vague, sometimes unpleasant, 
always unsatisfactory.’ 

* Because they end where they 
should begin, after the toil is over, 
when the reward should come, 
then—only a dream.’ 

‘It is better so—is it not? 
You wake, the dream is over, and 
forgotten.’ 

‘ Forgotten ?” 

* Yes—forgotten. 
member dreams ?” 

There was a long pause, she 
turning ever so little from him, 
one hand round the rail as if to 
hold her back from her own 
thoughts, the kindly darkness 


Do you re- 
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softening the mouth, blending the 
lines into a subtle mystery of 
shade that hung like a mask over 
the living flesh. 

* Forgotten ! 
laide ?” 

She did not shrink though his 
arm was round her waist: she did 
not move as he drew to her, and 
his quick breath came on her 
cheek. Still and silent; so still— 
80 silent ! 

* Adelaide! you know it, feel it 
—I love you! Heaven! how I 
have watched for this moment— 
waited for it day and night, to tell 
you what my eyes, my heart, 
every line and action of my life 
have told you! I love you—and 
you know it!’ 

‘I do! A voice so low it 
might have been an angel whis- 
pering from the sky—the echo of 
an echo far away. 

* And then ?” 

His arm was stealing closer, the 
flush of his burning cheek was 
against hers, till the two forms 
seemed but one in the night’s 
darkness. 

For a while she lay in his arms, 
yielding to his wild caress, her 
cheeks flaming up an answer, her 
heart beating quick response to 
his——all woman now, in her sweet 
shameful secret, forced from her 
thus. 

Then, all of a sudden, how those 
cruel lines grew out! It was wrong 
—unholy ; but how soft—how lov- 
ing was this woman in her love- 
dream! And then the waking !— 
stern as the day of doom: sweep- 
ing the sweetness that lingered yet, 
and chasing it away. . A cruel 
stain on so much loveliness! 

The man had fallen back, his 
hand still grasping round her 
waist, his breathing checked by 
the magic of the change. It had 
been a short, a glorious glimpse to 
him of Paradise beyond the dull, 
dark, fog-bound earth—a ray of 
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light from a firmament all sun—a 
moment to gaze back on as a 
beacon far up above this life—a 
glimpse of that inner temple of 
the soul into which the flesh has 
not yet entered. 

But now—Earth: a fog-litstreet, 
grim, shapeless walls, and an out- 
raged woman’s voice : 

‘ Philip Relf, you have dared to 
do this—you,-whom I have helped 
in need, and tended as my own 
best friend—you, whom he has 
treated as a brother! You have 
dared to do this base thing!’ 

* Dared ? 

* Yes—dared to do it! Is it not 
the word ?” 

*I love you, Adelaide! Indeed, 
indeedI do! I thought , 

‘I thought that I loved you? 
Not a tinge of crimson in the tight 
shut lips—all marble now, this 
woman, hard, cold, cruel, but still 
so living. 

‘ Adelaide ! have some pity ——’ 

* Adelaide ?” 

* Yes—Adelaide! always, ever, 
Adelaide! Oh, that I could die 
for Adelaide!’ 

There was that in his voice which 
could not fail totouch her. This 
strong hale man could gripe her 
in his hand and crush her like a 
flower, and yet he cast himself 
before her, and cowered at a word. 
Such men are to a woman more 
than men, and she was but a 
woman. 

‘ There—then it is forgotten. 
Shall we be friends ? What! won’t 
you take it?’ 

For a second she let her hand 
lie in his; then, as he bent his 
head she drew it slowly from him, 
as if reluctant to stay the hungry 
kisses showering on its dainty 
shape. 

A moment’s silence. 

‘ And must it be for ever?’ It 
was her voice that spoke. 

‘ For ever. You've told me so 
yourself. 

L 
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‘ Let it be for ever, then. Good- 
bye!’ 

‘Good-bye!’ And she was 
gone. 

The rest of the evening passed 
gaily enough. Mrs. Gawton’s spi- 
rits were infectious, and never had 
shé been known to make herself 
more agreeable. Whatever it was 
that had happened on the balcony, 
it was at all events something 
pleasant—at least so thought the 
others, judging by the marked 
change in her manner. She con- 
descended to admire the pictures, 
and to glance at the obtrusive 
Bathers without allowing a note 
of disapproval to escape her. She 
asked for a sight of Jansen’s famed 
jewel-case, and handled the stones 
it contained with an air of admi- 
ration that was too genuine to be 
feigned, and too enthusiastic not 
to be catching. Then she sat 
down to the piano and rattled over 
half the last opera by Offenbach, 
trolling out the merry words, and 
insisting on the rest filling up the 
choruses. And Relf, too, banished 
his ill thoughts for the time, and 
tried to appear at ease, and to 
forget the sentence he had passed 
upon himself; but he was careful 
not to permit their eyes to meet— 
hers so self-confident, so dazzling 
in their own control—his so guilty, 
so cast down in their defeat. And 
so the evening wore on, until at 
last it was time to go. 

‘Good night, Arthur!’ said Mrs. 
Gawton, pleasantly—more plea- 
santly than had been her wont for 
days past; ‘and thank you so 
much. I have really enjoyed my- 
self. No—don’t take the trouble 
tocome down. Mr. Relf will see 
me safely to the carriage.’ 

But Arthur Shaine was not to 
be denied, and so escorted her 
down the stairs, and out to the 
brougham, much to the annoyance 
of Relf, who was also anxious for 
that last word. 


At length, in despair, he went 
round to the other side of the car- 
riage, and, leaning against the 
window, asked below his breath— 

‘May I not drive home with 
you?’ 

‘ No !—most certainly, no!’ 

‘ And—Jansen! Is nothing to 
be done ?” 

* Nothing—that I can see.’ 

‘ Then it is—good-bye ? 

‘ It is’ (sorrowfully). 

‘ For ever?” 

* For ever!’ 

The tones came so softly that 
Arthur heard them not; but the 
other clenched his teeth and bent 
his brow, and muttered harsh 
words that sounded ill against her 
woman’s cheek —and then the 
window was drawn up, and he 
was left alone. 

‘For ever!’ The very stones 
sent up the odious words as the 
carriage rattled over them; the 
lamps along the pavement seemed 
to spell out the mocking letters ; 
the church clocks, striking twelve, 
tolled the same—‘ For ever!’ 

It was dark inside. She had 
thrown herself against the cushions, 
and was beating a refrain with her 
foot to the ever-sounding words, 
‘ For ever! Good-bye for ever!’ 
And why for ever? Why to 
this man whom she liked—she 
loved; whose arms but now had 
held her, whose eyes had sought 
hers, and told the tale his lips 
were halting at—why say for 
ever? ‘ Because he thinks of me, 
cares for me; and I must give 
him up, or else the world will talk 
and say the thousand things that 
make men outcasts: women, too; 
and then take wing for other prey, 
and other spoil. Yet, “ For ever !”’ 

She sat silent, brooding over 
thoughts of some outer world she 
saw the threshold of, yet dared 
not enter. 

Then, on a sudden, she started 
up and pulled the string and told 
























the man to drive back to the 
chambers quickly, and remained 
upright and eager, with her hand 
upon the door, as if to snatch the 
‘very moments that stood between 
her and her purpose. 

‘ He said that I could ask and 
get what was refused to him. Per- 
haps if I ask, and gain, “ for ever” 
may not be!’ Such were her 
thoughts the while. 

‘ Mr. Shaine has gone out,’ was 
the porter’s answer to her ques- 
‘tion; but she hurried past him, 
saying it was no matter, and that 
she would wait in his room till he 
returned, She ran quickly up the 
stairs, and was out of sight before 
the old fellow could say her nay. 

She did not stop at Shaine’s 
door, but hurried along the pas- 
sage, to where a gleam of light 
across the carpet told her that 
Jansen was within, and that his 
door was open. 

‘May I come in? She stood 
upon the threshold with her hand 
on the door handle. 

‘ Yes,’ cried Jansen. 

But when he saw his visitor he 
started from his seat by the fire 
and bowed her welcome, and 
placed her in the seat of honour 
opposite himself, with such a 
puzzled look as made her smile. 

‘It is strange my coming back 
at this time of night: you think 
so—yes, I see you do;’ she spoke 
in a low, constrained voice, hardly 
her own. 

‘You are right—I think it 
strange—yet the honour is so 
great——’ 

She stopped him abruptly. 
‘Don’t waste the time in compli- 
ments—I came to ask a favour. 
Are you in the mood to grant 

one ?” 

‘One, or one thousand to my 
friends, most of all to you, my 
dearest madam. But I am not 
wise, to guess your wishes; what 

can I do to serve you ? 
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‘That money which was asked 
of you to-night ! 

‘ By Philip Relf?” 

‘Yes; you will give it him? 

‘I have already—for two years!’ 


‘A little longer, a month or 
two—say you will ?’ 

‘Two years ago 
same to me.’ 

‘And now I say 
you again.’ 

‘Ah! these dear 
hearts they have !’ 

* You won’t say no ?’ 

‘They are charming. It is so 
hard to say to them that little 
“e no.” , 

‘So hard you have not the 
heart to say it—is it not so? 
Oh! you are kind and good, and 
will not see this friend of ours 
ruined for so small a sum. Come, 
say you will not!’ In the ear- 
nestness of her entreaty she had 
left her seat and knelt beside 
him. 

‘Dear madam, if I give him 
this, he will come to me for more; 
how can it be done ?” 

‘It can be done, if you wish it; 
it must be done if J wish it!’ She 
clasped his hand, and looked up in 
his face so sweetly that it was 
hard to withstand her. 

‘ But it is not business.’ 

‘ For my sake |’ She was looking 
up so winningly, her great grey 
eyes alight with all the love that 
lay in her heart, her warm hand 
on his, its taper fingers round his 
quickening pulse. Who so cold 
but what his blood would boil, and 
surge, and overwhelm his reason 
till it forced the lips to frame 
their own answer? It was hard, 
yet he did stand against it; this 
man, with all his weakness for the 
fair sex, could not forego his in- 
stincts, and he answered her 
again. 

‘ It is not business.’ 
* But you will do it.? 
‘No? 


he said the 
the same to 


ladies, what 
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‘I will pay the money—T'll 
sign a paper !’ 

‘You cannot sign; you are a 
married lady, and your name to 
such a thing is worthless.’ 

‘T’ll promise you the money ; 
surely you cannot doubt that I 
will pay it? 

‘No, no; howcan I? It is not 
that I doubt; there is so much of 
business in these things, and the 
dear ladies do not comprehend it : 
no, indeed they do not, but it is 
this. For certain reasons I have 
given a sum of money; in return 
I have a solemn promise that it 
will be mine again upon a certain 
day, otherwise there are penalties. 
Well, I make arrangements ; I can- 
not doubt this gentleman who 
promises—it would be wrong— but 
when the time arrives he says, 
and truly, that this or that has 
happened, can I allow a little 
time? I do allow it ; my arrange- 
ments fall, but what does that 
matter ?—my friend is helped, and 
Iam glad. Next time, and all will 
eertainly be arranged. But next 
time comes, and still the same 
delay; again I grant it, my ar- 
rangements fall, but I suffer it— 
he is my friend. A third time 
comes, the same, and now a fourth ; 
and when I speak of my arrange- 
ments he laughs and says, “ you 
must !”’ 

‘He did not mean it, you mis- 
took his words.’ 

‘Perhaps, but still he said 
them.’ 

*T’'ll pay the money for him!’ 

‘That is all I want. Ah! my 
dear madam, what a head you 
have for business.’ 

‘To-morrow—no, when Jack 
eomes back.’ 

‘ To-morrow is the day, but——’ 

‘Surely a day or two can make 
no difference; Jack will be home 
this week, or I will write to him; 
anything you please, only let the 
matter drop.’ 


‘Four hundred pounds ?” 

* Yes, four hundred pounds.” 

‘ And you will pay this?’ 

* Yes, I will.’ 

‘Suppose you change your 
mind ?—pardon me, but ladies 
sometimes do.’ 

She had risen during his last 
few words, and now moved across 
to the table. 

‘ Ladies may change their minds, 
but only cowards break their 
word!’ She bent over the table 
and wrote something on a sheet of 
paper, then gave it to him. On it 
was written—_ 


‘I promise to pay Mr. Karl 
Jansen four hundred pounds on 
Saturday next, upon condition 
that no mention is made of this 
interview or its object. 

* ADELAIDE GAWTON.’ 


‘If my name is not of legal 
value, at least that paper places 
me at your mercy, and will compel 
me to be honest.’ She spoke so 
much in earnest that a far more 
suspicious nature than his would 
have believed her. 

‘My dear madam, you mistake 
me,’ he answered, in a tone of 
apology ; ‘it is not that I mistrust 
you—it was only as a business 
matter that I spoke.’ 

‘And you will take this pro- 
mise ?” 

‘ Assuredly I will.’ 

She breathed so deeply, it might 
have been a sigh in any one but 
her; in Adelaide Gawton it was 
the pan of her victory. 

‘Thank you so very much,’ she 
said, gathering her shawl arovnd 
her; ‘I am indebted to you more 
than I can say; you men of 
business are so hard, and yet so 
kind at heart. Please do not 
move, I should prefer to go alone : 
I asked for Mr. Shaine—we are 
such old, old friends—and I can 
eall and ask for him. Thank you 
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so very much. Good night!’ and 
she was off and down the stairs 
before Jansen could accompany 
her. And so he returned to his 
room and shut the door, and sat 
gazing at the strangely worded 
paper that he had taken in ex- 
change for his good bond for four 
hundred pounds. 

Then there was silence in Club 
‘Chambers, silence in the passages 
and on the staircases; silence for 
the night porter dozing in his 
chair, silence in the kitchens and 
in the rooms—in Arther Shaine’s 
and in Karl Jansen’s. 

But next morning the sleeping 
chambers were startled by a cry, 
and George came running down 
the stairs, whitefaced and breath- 
less, declaring there was ‘ murder’ 
up above. And the chambers 
clad themselves and climbed the 
stairs, and through the epen door 
saw Karl Jansen stretched on his 
Turkey carpet, stiff and dead, with 
a blue-red mark, blurred and 
ragged, on his bald skull; his 
eyes half shut, still fixed in 
deathly stare upon the cabinet 
beside him, the doors of which 
were flung open and the boxes 
strewn amongst the nick-knacks. 
They lifted him and laid him on 
the velvet couch beneath the 
pink-fleshed bathers, bending the 
outstretched arm, closing the eyes, 
and settling him all straight and 
still as though death were a 
mockery of sleep, and must be 
shaped as such, and then above 
him drew a sheet to shut out 
sight of this mortality that could 
not pay the rent. 

And Shaine was there, stunned, 
beaten down ; and he gazed upon 
his friend, all stark and cold, the last 
sad thing we love, and loathe, and 
look upon before the grave. And 
there were hurrying footsteps on 
the stairs, faces that Club Cham- 
bers knew the names not of, and 
whispers breathing ‘ murder’ every 
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second word; stern-faced police 
stamping about the passages as if 
the carpets might conceal the 
murderer, and they had set their 
boots the task to drive him out. 
Shaine had shut himself in his 
room, and was leaning against the 
fire-place staring into space. There 
was so much of almost woman’s 
tenderness in this man’s nature as 
made the blow fall on him with a 
shock that crushed out energy, 
and left him stunned and helpless. 
The sight of his dead friend lying 
so still, so unlike him as he lived, 
was ever present to him. He saw 
before him this man as he had 
seen him so few hours ago, 
happy but to make one of that 
great world of pleasure that lives 
to-day; he saw him thus, and 
then—those ghastly hillocks in 


.the sheet sending up from the 


dead man’s face and limbs their 
silent cry against this cruel, 
sudden death. 

Then came a knock, and the 
landlord of Club Chambers en- 
tered. 

He was a sleek, well-to-do man, 
wearing prosperity as a garment, 
with nothing frayed or torn against 
the sharp edges of the world—a 
man who looked upon Club Cham- 
bers as his heaven, and its inha- 
bitants as the sole dwellers therein 
—of such were his kingdom. 

‘Sad business this, Mr. Shaine,’ 
he began, with a smirk. 

‘Sad, you call it; 
hideous—damnable!’ 

‘So it is, Mr. Shaine, so it is; 
and so bad for the chambers, sir ; 
we have always kept so respect- 
able. I’m sure, sir, I would never 
have taken the poor gentleman in 
if I had thought he was going to 
be murdered like this on the 
premises.’ 

‘ Confound it, Poole, d’you think 
Mr. Jansen came here to come to 
this?’ 

‘ Why no, sir, only you see the 
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house is so respectable, and these 
sort of things do tell against one 
80; people will talk.’ 

‘ Well let them; it is not your 
fault.’ 

‘Perhaps you have not heard 
what people do say, sir? 

* No!’ 

‘ They do say, sir, that Mr. Relf 
had words last night with the poor 
gentleman, and owed him money. 
Sands heard them wrangling at 
dinner, sir, and Mr. Relf went 
away swearing and muttering like 
a madman.’ 

* Why, you don’t mean that Mr. 
Relf is suspected ?” 

‘ I don’t say so, sir; the friends 
of gentlemen living in the Cham- 
bers are always free and above 
suspicion ; I only say, they say so, 
sir!’ 

‘ Let them say so; Mr. Relf can 
clear himself, and will, as soon as 
he is asked.’ 

‘ They say, too, sir,’ went on Mr. 
Poole, drawing a little closer, and 
dropping his voice to a tone in 
accordance with the importance of 
his communication. ‘They say, 
sir, the lady, Mrs. Gawton, came 
up late after your party, and sat 
some time with Mr. Jansen. You 
were gone out, I know, sir, but 
the porter let her in and out 
again, alone; and they say——’ 

‘ Heavens! you don’t believe 
that she, Mrs. Gawton, is mixed 
up in it? 

‘ Well, sir, hearing a lady’s 
name, I asked the inspector, and 
he told me so. I thought it best 
to tell you, sir. You see, sir, when 
a house gets talked about gentle- 
men won’t come to it. We've 
always done our best to keep the 
Chambers quite respectable. I’m 
sure you have found them quite 
respectable, sir ?’ 

But Shaine did not hear him, 
and was deaf to the respectability 
of Club Chambers, sojourner in 
them though he was; all his 


thoughts were concentrated on the 
one idea of the murder and the- 
coupling of these two names with 
it. 

‘ Adelaide in my rooms or in 
Jansen’s! Adelaide Gawton raise 
a hand against him! it’s madness 
to think it! Good heavens! per- 
haps they are even now tracking 
her, and Jack is away. Suspected 
of this—absurd—and yet he says 
that she was here alone; the last 
who saw him alive. What could 
she come for? Not for me. I 
must go and ask her—warn her— 
find out what it means, now 
Jack’s away; he asked me to- 
look after his wife and help her, 
and I will for his sake.’ 

But Shaine, who would fain 
have been off at once, was met at 
his door by the inspector, who, 
knowing him to have been @ 
friend of the murdered man, 
asked him to come with him 
into the room and examine with 
himself any papers which might 
happen to throw light upon the 
case, and seal them up, together 
with the other , property, for those 
proceedings that would come here- 
after. 

So for his friendship for the 
dead, he gave up his promised 
errand, and was again in the room 
with that thing he felt was there, 
but which his eyes refused to look 
upon. 

There were cases full of china, 
and cases full of books, and cases 
full of deeds, and piles of pretty 
toys from Dresden and Vienna; 
the last French novel, open as 
he left it, its yellow cover torn 
and crumpled as if the book had 
been lain down in haste; quaint 
bottles full of foreign waters, pink 
and gold; and then the open cabi- 
net, its treasures scattered, many 
gone, and all heaped about in sad 
disorder. It took them some time 
to look over these things, and then 
to put them by again and seal 




















them up. There were deeds of 
large estates, huge crackling parch- 
ments that opened with so loud a 
sound as would have waked that 
something lying near, had there 
been but one small breath of God’s 
good air within it; and there 
were bills, and promises-to-pay, 
and notes-of-hand, and L0.U.’s, 
and all the various ways by which 
men frame excuses for not paying 
what they owe. But the diamonds 
were not there, even the dead 
man’s shirt was creased and rent, 
and showed the place above which 
they had been. The box was 
there, a dainty toy, all gilt and 
leather, and a tiny keyhole, the 
key still in it, and half a dozen 
links of the dead man’s chain yet 
hanging from it. ll this they 
found and sealed, but still no line 
that showed the clue. : 
The day sped on, and the dull 
afternoon was coming on apace, 
and still these two kept company 
with that other thing that could 
have set the mystery at rest, 
could one of those myriad words 
its lips had been so ready with 
before but have lingered there 
and breathed itself into a single 
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name. But no—the breath was 
gone and had taken with it life— 
that, like a prisoner weary of his 
cell, had fied away upon the 
instant when that blood-red gate 
was opened for its going. 

And so at last their search 
was at an end, and nothing came 
of it save safety for the property 
of his heirs, and the searchers 
left their searching, and were for 
going ere the darkness left them 
in the dead man’s company. 

On the table lay his writing 
book, and in it a few scattered 
papers, and these Shaine was 
gathering up when one caught 
his eye, on which was handwriting 
that seemed familiar to him. The 
light was failing, and he walked 
across to the window and read— 


‘I promise to pay to Mr. Karl 
Jansen four hundred pounds on 
Saturday next, upon the condition 
that no mention is made of this 
interview or its object. 

* ADELAIDE GAWTON.’ 


Folded with it was a note for 
four hundred pounds, signed by 
Philip Relf. 
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A WEIRD STORY OF BRUGES. 


IX months ago, when in Bruges, 
that ‘quaint old town of art 
and song,’ as Longfellow styles it 
—a town all unchanged since the 
ancient days of Flanders—-I be- 
came cognisant of the following 
events, by happening to be present 
at the examination of the chief 
actor in them, before one of the 
two burgomasters who govern the 
city. 

With a Belgian friend, I had 
been lounging in a window of the 
club-house that overlooks the spa- 
cious square known as the Grande 
Place (above which towers the 
wonderful belfry, from whence 
one may look down on the fron- 
tiers of Holland as on a map, 
and from whence, it is said, the 
mouth of the Thame’ may be seen 
on a clear day), ‘when a police 
escort, with swords drawn, con- 
ducted a prisoner past, towards 
the Palais de Justice. He was a 
young man of the better class, ap- 
parently, very pale, very sad, and 
depressed in aspect, very hand- 
some in face, graceful in bearing, 
and most unlike a criminal. His 
hands, however, were manacled, 
and a crowd of workmen and chil- 
dren clattered noisily around him 
in their wooden sabots. 

As the rumour spread that a 
terrible assassination had just been 
committed, we followed the escort 
to the magnificent old hall in that 
edifice, which was whilom the 
Palais du Franc de Bruges, and 
which contains a chimney-piece 
occupying one entire side of it, 
with gigantic statues carved in 
wood, and marble bas-reliefs re- 
presenting chastely the story of 
Susannah and the Elders, as the 
reader may find in his ‘John 
Murray.’ 

From that which transpired at 
the examination of the prisoner, 


and what I read in a few subse- 
quent numbers of the little local 
paper named ‘ La Patrie,’ I gleaned 
the substance of the following 
story, which, in some of its fea- 
tures, reminds one of the case 
of Oriental metempsychosis men- 
tioned in the ‘Spectator ’—the 
passing of the soul from body to 
body, including the influences of 
mesmeric, crystalline, and mag- 
netic forces, though I do not pre- 
tend to know anything of the 
learned and mysterious jargon 
concerning those matters; but 
much of which I heard that day 
referred to in the Palais de Justice. 

A mile or so on the level high- 
way beyond the beautiful round 
towers of the loopholed and em- 
battled Porte St. Croix, one of the 
still remaining barriers of the old 
fortifications, there stands at a 
little distance from the road, a 
quaint old Flemish dwelling-house, 
built of red brick, and almost 
hidden among chestnut and apple- 
trees. If we are to believe the 
‘ Chronyke Van Vlanderen,’ it was 
once a shooting-box of Charles 
the Bold, and near it Mary of 
Burgundy received the fall from 
her horse which proved so fatal. 
Be all this as it may, it is a house 
with many pointed gables, strange 
outshots and beams of quaintly- 
carved oak; and therein, with his 
nephew, Hendrik, and an old 
housekeeper, resided Dr. Van 
Gansendonck, called Doctor, not 
from his profession, but for his 
learning, as he enjoyed the repu- 
tation of understanding all lan- 
guages, living and dead, and being 
master of every science, human 
and divine; and was regarded by 
the simple and religious Brugois 
as altogether a miracle of a man 
in some respects. 

Some there were who deemed 
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him a dangerous dupe to his own 
powers, and these were the clergy 
especially, who, with something 
of repugnance, drew their black 
cloaks closer about them when 
‘the doctor’ passed them on the 
highway or in the narrow unpaved 
streets, as it was notorious that 
he never crossed the threshold of 
a church, or was known to lift his 
hat either to them or to the nu- 
merous Madonnas that decorate 
every street corner, and many a 
doorway too, in Bruges. 

The Herr Doctor, now past his 
sixtieth year, had, in some re- 
spects, decidedly a bad reputation, 
and a hundred and fifty years 
ago or so, might have ended his 
studies amid a blaze of tar-barrels 
in the Grande Place as a wizard, 
but in this our age of steam and 
telegraphy he was viewed as 
simply a learned eccentric, and 
as a dabbler in mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, the odic light, and second 
sight; but these occult mysteries, 
which the church condemns, he 
would seem to have carried to a 
length that seems strangely out of 
place in these days of hard facts 
and practical common-sense. 

A forehead high and bald, a 
head tonsured round by a fringe 
of silvery hair, eyes keen and 
quick as those of a rattlesnake— 
eyes that seemed to glare through 
his gold-rimmed glasses, made the 
face of Herr Van Gansendonck so 
remarkable, that those who saw 
it never failed to be impressed 
by its strange expression of intel- 
lectual power, tinged with some- 
what of insanity; but his visitors 
were few. His time was chiefly 
spent in his library; and as he 
was rich, being proprietor of more 
than one of those gigantic mills, 
the sails of which overshadow the 
grassy ramparts, he could afford 
to please himself by living as he 
chose, and seclusion was his 
choice. He seemed to have but 
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one favourite only-—Hendrik—a 
brother’s orphan son, whom he 
had adopted, educated, and who 
was to be his heir. 

Hendrik was now in his twen- 
tieth year, decidedly handsome, 
but with dreamy blue eyes that 
had an expression in them one 
could not easily forget; yet the 
lad’s temperament was poetic 
and enthusiastic, and now he 
had but recently returned to 
Bruges, after undergoing a 
course of study, and attending 
those lectures which are given on 
science, literature, and art at the 
library of the Museum in Brussels. 

The grim old student hailed 
the return of the younger one 
with a pleasure that he did not 
conceal, and there was at least 
one more in Bruges that did so 
with joy. 

This was Lenora, the daughter 
of Madame Van Eyck, a widow 
lady, residing in one of those 
quaint old houses at the Quai 
Espagnol. To her he had been 
betrothed, and the monetary plans 
of his uncle alone were awaited 
for their marriage, young though 
Hendrik was. 

Bruges, according to an old 
monkish rhyme, has ever been 
celebrated for its pretty girls, but 
Lenora Van Eyck, a bright blonde 
of eighteen, was more than pretty 
—she was charming, with that 
wonderful bloom of complexion 
which is so truly Belgian; light, 
laughing, hazel eyes that were 
full of merriment, and all her 
ways and modes of expression 
piquant and attractive. 

She had been one of the six 
young ladies who, clothed and 
veiled in white, were selected on 
the last Corpus Christi day to 
bear the gilt Madonna through 
the streets before the bishop. 
Lenora had been with her family 
at Blankenberg — the little 
Brighton of the Brugois — for 
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several weeks after the return 
of Hendrik to the house of his 
uncle; and when again they met 
at their favourite trysting place, 
the long walk of stately poplars 
by the canal near the Porte St. 
Croix, she soon became conscious 
of a strange and painful change 
in the bearing, the manner, and 
the eyes of her lover. Languor 
seemed to pervade every action; 
his face had become pale, his 
eyes more dreamy than ever, and 
he was unusually taciturn and 
abstracted. 

Why was this? Lenora asked 
of herself, while she watched him 
with that keenness of eye and 
anxiety of heart that are born of 
love and tenderness, for there was 
a singular mystery now about the 
once happy Hendrik that filled 
her with grave perplexity. Had 
his love for her changed? His 
eyes, though sad, were loving in 
expression as ever, when they met 


hers—yet even his smile was sad ° 


—so very sad! 

Again and again, in her most 
winning way, she would implore 
Hendrik to reveal to her any 
secret that weighed upon his 
mind, but in vain. Why was it, 
she asked, that he, whom she had 
left so lively in bearing and happy 
inspirit, had now become so moody ? 
and why was it that there were 
times when he seemed to feel him- 
self compelled, as it were, to leave 
her suddenly and in haste, with- 
out a word of explanation, apology, 
or excuse? She pleaded without 
avail; Hendrik could but avert 
his pallid face, or cover his eyes 
with his hand, as if to shut out 
some painful vision or crush some 
worrying thought. 

He dared not tell her—lest she 
should deem him mad, and so 
shrink from him—that his uncle, 
the Herr Van Gansendonck, had, 
mesmerically, acquired a mys- 
terious and terrible influence over 
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him, and that by the mere power 
of will he could summon him to 
his presence at all times, wher- 
ever he might be, or with whom- 
soever he was engaged—even with 
herself; and that he, Hendrik, 
found himself totally powerless 
and incapable of effecting his 
emancipation from the bodily and 
mental thraldom under which he 
writhed ! 

He dared not tell her all this, 
or, further, that Herr Van Gansen- 
donck had the power to set him 
asleep on a chair in his library, 
and then to cause his spirit (for 
this was alleged in the Palais de 
Justice) to disengage itself from 
the body, and go on distant mis- 
sions through the air for thou- 
sands of miles in the course of a 
few minutes, or that when thus put 
to sleep, the Herr, by exciting his 
organ of ideality, could obtain such 
information as he wished on 
strange and abstruse subjects. 

That he had become a helpless 
and nerve -shattered mesmeric 
medium, he thought at times he 
might confide to her; but even 
in this his courage failed him, 
for other and more terrifying con- 
victions were creeping upon him ; 
thus he shrank from telling the 
girl who loved him so dearly, 
that when his spiritual essence 
was despatched to distant lands, 
the Herr, by the same power, 
permitted other spirits to enter 
his body and use its members 
for purposes of their own. The 
horror of this idea, it was al- 
leged, made the youth’s life in- 
supportable, for on awaking from 
these strange and involuntary 
trances, he would at times find 
on his person cuts and bruises 
he was all unconscious of receiy- 
ing; sometimes his purse would 
be gone, or in its place might 
be found strange money and letters 
to and from individuals of whose 
existence he knew nothing. 














All this was done by one whose 
power he could neither repel nor 
defy ; and now he had the natural 
dread that if his body was made 
to obey the behests of these spi- 
ritual intruders, he might be led 
into some horrible predicament— 
the committal of a dreadful crime. 
Another might even come in his 
place and meet Lenora! .... 

One evening as they sat on the 
grassy rampart that overlooked 
the great canal, the girl strove to 
rouse or soothe him by singing 
with great sweetness one of Jan 
Van Beer’s Flemish songs; but the 
music of her voice and the poetry 
of the author of ‘ Zeik Jongeling ’ 
fell on Hendrik’s ear in vain. When 
she paused, 

‘I dreamt of you last night, 
darling Lenora,’ said the young 


man, looking at her with inex-_ 


pressible tenderness; ‘but such 
dreams are so tantalising, even 
more so than the dreams one has 
by day.’ 

‘ All your life seems one hazy 
dream now, Hendrik,’ said Le- 
nora somewhat petulantly. 

‘ Forgive me, dearest, you know 
not what you talk of. My mind, 
I grant you, is a chaos, full of 
strange terrors, perplexity, and 
confusion; and times there are 
when I fear for my reason,’ he 
added wildly, passing a hand over 
his forehead, and looking aside. 

‘ Dear Hendrik, do not speak 
thus, I implore you.’ 

‘I must—in whom can I con- 
fide, if notin you? And yet I dare 
not—lI dare not!’ 

After a pause he spoke again, 
but with his eyes fixed, not on 
her, but on the still, deep water 
of the shining canal. 

‘This much I will tell you, 
Lenora. Yesterday, my uncle 
sent me on some business of his 
to the house of an advocate, Pére 
Baas, near the Béguinage, a house 
in which I had never been before, 
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and I was shown into a room to 
wait. On looking round, to my 
astonishment, every article in it— 
and the room itself—the ceiling 
the stove, the windows, and the 
paintings—especially one by Hans 
Hemling—were all familiar to me, 
and I seemed to recognise every 
object there. “Iwas never here 
before,” thought I; “and yet I 
must have been—but when? If 
so, there is a little window be- 
hind this picture, which opens to 
the garden of the Béguinage.” I 
turned the picture, and lo! there 
was the little window in question ; 
I saw through it the garden with 
all its cherry-trees and two or 
three béguines flitting about. Oh, 
Lenora, there is indeed some 
power beyond matter, proving 
that the soul is independent of 
the body !’ 

* It must have been a dream.’ 

‘It was no dream,’ replied 
Hendrik gloomily. 

‘ But how do you account for 
the strange fancy ? 

‘My disembodied spirit must 
have been there, sent on some 
accursed errand by my uncle!’ 

* But you would die, Hendrik.’ 

‘ Not if another tenant were at 
hand,’ replied Hendrik, gnashing 
his teeth. 

Then the girl wept to hear him, 
as she naturally deemed it, raving 
thus. 

‘Such things cannot be,’ said 
she, sobbing. 

‘ My uncle says they may; and 
the theory is as old as the days 
of Pythagoras.’ 

‘I know nothing of Herr Pytha- 
goras; but this I know, that the 
Herr Van Gansendonck is a 
strange and bad man. Pardon 
me, dear Hendrik; but he never 
enters a church door, nor has he 
been to mass or confession for 
years. Leave him, and Bruges 
too, rather than become the victim 
of such dreadful delusions.’ 
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‘To do either is to leave and 
to lose you! I am his heir; and 
we have but to wait his plea- 
sure—or, it may be, his death, to 
be so happy,’ replied Hendrik 
sadly; and then they relapsed 
into silence. With Lenora it was 
silence induced by sorrow and 
alarm, while her lover seemed to 
let his thoughts slip away into 
«dreamland. 

The sultry summer evening 
breeze rustled the leaves near 
them; the honey-bees buzzed and 
hummed among the wild flowers 
and buttercups that grew on the 
old rampart; and far away could 
be heard the ceaseless chirping 
of the crickets. 

Lenora’s head rested on Hen- 
drik’s shoulder, and he was lost 
in thought, though mechanically 
toying with her hair, which shone 
like ripples of gold in the light 
of the setting sun. 

He was aware that Lenora had 


begun to speak to him again; 
her voice seemed to mingle with 
the drowsy hum of the bees 


and the evening chimes or 
carillons in the distant spires; 
but he heard her as if he heard 
her not; till suddenly a thrill 
seemed to pass over him, as a 
secret and intuitive sense or 
knowledge that his terrible rela- 
tion required his immediate pre- 
sence, made him start from the 
grassy bank, snatch a hasty kiss, 
and hurry away by the arch of the 
Porte St. Croix, leaving Lenora 
mortified, sorrowful, and utterly 
bewildered by the abruptness of 
his departure. 

‘Oh, how changed he is!’ 
thought she, as she proceeded 
slowly in the other direction to- 
wards her home on the Quai 
Espagnol. 

On two or three occasions the 
unhappy Hendrik had, what he 
conceived to be, undoubted proof 
of his body having been, in the 
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intervals of mesmeric trances, 
tenanted by another spirit than 
his own; and this strange and 
wild conviction caused such in- 
tense horror and loathing of his 
uncle that the expressions to 
which he gave utterance to more 
than one of his friends—more 
than all to Lenora—were recalled, 
most fatally for himself, at a 
future time. 

One day, in the Rue des Augus- 
tines, he was accosted by Brother 
Eusebius, a Capuchin. 

‘ Friend Hendrik,’ said he, se- 
verely and gravely, ‘was it be- 
coming in you to be roystering 
as you were yesterday at the low 
estaminet in the market-place, 
and with such companions—fel- 
lows in blouses and sabots ?’ 

‘ Impossible, Brother Eusebius; 
I was not there,’ faltered Hendrik, 
as the usual fear crept over him. 

‘I, myself, saw you. And, 
moreover, you looked at me.’ 

*‘ When—at what hour?” 

‘ Six in the evening.’ 

* Six! 

Hendrik felt himself grow pale. 
He remembered that at that iden- 
tical time he was under the 
hands of his uncle. He groaned 
in sore and dire perplexity, and 
his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, while the Capuchin con- 
tinued to address him in tones of 
rebuke and earnest remonstrance. 

‘Have I a double-ganger, or 
am I becoming crazed? urged 
Hendrik. ‘ Believe me, Brother 
Eusebius, I was not there!’ he 
added piteously and earnestly. 

‘ At the hour of six?’ persisted 
the unbelieving Capuchin. 

‘I swear to you that at the 
hour of six I was, and had been 
for some time, in one of those 
unaccountable trances in which 
my uncle has the power to cast 
me—one of those hours of bodily 
torpor that have come upon me,’ 
he added, while the perspiration 
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poured in bead-drops from his 
pallid brow. ‘I awoke about 
eight. I heard the chimes ring- 
ing in the church of St. Giles, and 
near me sat my uncle, pen in 
hard, as if in the act of ques- 
tioning me and committing to 
paper that which I had been 
revealing in my magnetic slumber. 
Oh! am I the victim of necro- 
mancy ?” 

* Scarcely, in this age of the 
world,’ replied the Capuchin, but 
now with more of pity than 
rebuke in his manner. 

‘I swear to you by the Holy 
Blood that I speak the truth!’ 
continued Hendrik, referring to 
the famous relique of the Brugois 
in the little chapel near the 
Hotel de Ville. ‘I last remem- 
ber hearing the voice of my uncle 
as I sank into sleep; my arms fell 
powerless by my side; my eyes 
closed; waves of magnetic fluid 
or air seemed to flow over me; 
and my spirit passed away, at his 
behest, to other lands.’ 

‘ What madness—what raving is 
this, Hendrik? said the sandalled 
friar, with sadness and severity. 
‘Do you mean to tell me that your 
uncle is another Cagliostro—a 
veritable Balsamo ?” 

‘I fear it—I fear it,’ said Hen- 
drik, with clasped hands. 

* Learn first to fear the pota- 
tions of the estaminet,’ replied 
the Capuchin, as he turned coldly 
and bluntly away, believing that 
the young man was intoxicated. 

On another occasion Hendrik 
failed to keep an appointment 
with Lenora Van Eyck, who 
waited for him anxiously till long 
past the time named, and then 
proceeded pensively homeward. 
As she approached the steep and 
antique bridge that leads from 
the Rue des Augustines to the 
Quai Espagnol she saw Hendrik 
cross it, and look at her calmly 
and deliberately the while, but 
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without a glance or smile of recog- 
nition. Her heart, which at first 
had beat happily, now became 
perplexed as he turned abruptly 
up the opposite bank of the canal, 
and dropped into a little skiff, 
which he proceeded to unmoor, 
and, in doing so, cut his right 
hand severely. 

‘ Hendrik! Hendrik!’ she called 
aloud; but he heard her not, 
and, shipping a pair of sculls, 
pulled swiftly out of sight. 

When next they met, and she 
upbraided him with this strange 
conduct, the same emotion of fear 
that had come over him when 
confronted by the Capuchin again 
filled his heart, and he called 
Heaven to witness that it was not 
he whom she had seen. 

‘But here, Hendrik, love, is 
the wound on your hand,’ urged 


‘the astonished girl. 


‘I know not how I received it,’ 
he moaned, ‘though aware that 
a wound is there.’ 

‘This passes all comprehen- 
sion!’ said Lenora mournfully. 
‘Oh! Hendrik, I thought a love 
like ours would never die; yet 
doubt and terror are destroying it 
now.’ 

Something like a sob came into 
Hendrik’s throat, and through 
his clenched teeth he muttered 
hoarsely and fiercely— 

‘ This kind of life—a double life, 
it would seem—cannot last for 
ever. Nothing does last for ever, 
and the end will come anon.’ And 
as he spoke he fixed his moist 
and now hollow eyes as if on 
some distant horizon which he 
alone could see. 

* Hendrik !—dearest Hendrik!’ 
urged the girl soothingly, as she 
caressed his face between her soft 
and pretty hands, for her heart 
was full of alarm as well as love; 
it was a conviction so dreadful, 
the fear that he was perhaps be- 
coming insane. 
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‘Can over-study at Brussels 
have made the poor boy ill’ 
thought Lenora, in the solitude of 
her chamber that night. ‘Oh! 
must I give him up after all— 
after all? Dare I go through life 
as the wife of one so strange, so 
wayward, and so moody? No; 
better be a béguine like Aunt 
Truey. I am so happy at home. 
Why do girls marry? and for what 
do I want tomarry? And as she 
pondered thus, she sat looking at 
her white hands, and changing 
Hendrik’s betrothal ring — an 
opal set with diamonds—from one 
finger to another, till it slipped 
from her and rolled away on the 
varnished floor, from whence she 
snatched it up with a little cry of 
alarm, for the event seemed omi- 
nous of evil. ‘Oh, I must indeed 
consult Brother Eusebius about 
this matter,’ was her concluding 
thought, more especially as the 
Capuchin had told her that ‘ opals 
were unlucky.’ 

And when he dropped in for his 
post-prandial cup of coffee with 
her mother that evening, Lenora 
did take him into her confidence ; 
but the friar only imbibed pinch 
after pinch of snuff from the huge 
wooden box which he carried in the 
sleeve pocket of his brown frock; 
hinted of what he had seen at the 
estaminet, and shook his shaven 
head, adding that ‘Hendrik Van 
Gansendonck came of a bad stock, 
and should be avoided.’ So the 
Capuchin was consulted no more 
on the subject. 

Hendrick now broke many ap- 
pointments made with Lenora. 
He seemed to be no longer the 
master of his own actions, and he 
was so frequently reproached by 
her for his inattention and unkind- 
ness, that he feared to make a 
promise to her at all, and two 
entire days passed without their 
meeting. 

Could he tell her that which he 


now confidently believed to be the 
case; that Herr Van Gansendonck 
had cast him into a mesmeric 
trance, leaving him in that con- 
dition, and intending to come 
back in an hour or so; but, having 
been summoned away on business, 
had left him, to all appearance 
spell-bound and helpless, to the 
terror of the old housekeeper at 
the chateau ? 

On the third day he met her 
coming from vespers in the church 
of the Béguinage, where she had 
been to visit her Aunt Truey. 

Lenora was very pale; her eyes 
were full of tears, and, as Hendrik 
could perceive, they were sparkling 
with resentment. She was in the 
very summer of her beauty—that 
age when all gir)» seem pretty. 
Hendrik gazed upon her caress- 
ingly, and would have kissed her, 
but the walk was a public one, and 
the blanchisseurs were busy amid 
the Minnewater. Lenora was so 
prettily dressed, too; and most 
suitably did her silver-grey cos- 
tume, trimmed with rose-coloured 
ribbon, become her blonde beauty, 
her purity of complexion and fair 
shining tresses. Fresh, young, and 
graceful, there was a delicacy and 
softness in all her air and person, 
yet anger was apparent in her 
eyes; and those of Lenora were 
what a writer has described, 
as ‘wonderful golden eyes—eyes 
which painters dare not imitate, 
because the colour is so subtle, 
and the light in them so living— 
eyes that are called hazel, but are 
not hazel.’ 

‘ Inow know the reason of your 
avoiding me in the Rue des 
Augustines, and also where you 
were going on that evening in the 
skiff,’ said she. 

‘Lenora, have I not already 
said——’ 

‘ Hendrik,’ interrupted the girl, 
with severity, ‘I have for some time 
feared that you were crazed; now 














I find that you are wicked, and 
that Brother Eusebius was right 
after all.’ 

‘ Wicked—my darling!’ 

‘Do not speak to me thus; I 
have good reason to be most in- 
dignant with you,’ she continued, 
stamping her little foot on the 
ground. 

‘For what, dearest? asked 
Hendrik, whose heart was sinking 
with vague apprehension as usual. 

‘Cease to twist your moustache, 
and answer me this: was it right 
or proper of you to be drinking 
with soldiers at the Rampart de 
Caserne last evening ?—and worse 
still, to be toying with and caress- 
ing little Mademoiselle Dentelle, 
the lace-maker, who lives there— 
toying with her actually in the 
open street, while mamma and I 
passed you ? added Lenora, whose 
eyes were flashing through their 
tears, though her cheek was pale, 
as Hendrik’s now became. 

He was voiceless, and could 
make neither response or reply, 
for he knew that at the time to 
which she referred he had been, 
as he simply phrased it,‘ put to 
sleep in his kinsman’s study,’ and 
that on awaking he had found 
himself not there, but lying on the 
grassy bank near the Rampart de 
Caserne, and that, instead of his 
hat, he found on his head the 
kepi of a soldier of the 2nd Regi- 
ment, then quartered in Bruges, 
and a pipe, of which he knew 
nothing, dangling from a button of 
his coat! The stars were shining, 
and the dew was on the grass, but 
how long he had been there, or 
how he came to be there, were 
alike mysteries to him. 

He felt bitterly the utter hope- 
lessness of urging more to Lenora ; 
yet he attempted to falter out 
some explanation. 

‘This is juggling, ~ Hendrik,’ 
replied the girl passionately; 
“another face—another love has 
VOL. XXV.—-NO,. CXLVI, 
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come between us, otherwise you 
would not dare to treat me thus!’ 

‘ Your suspicion is false, dearest 
Lenora,’ said he. ‘Oh, pardon me, 
sweet one! but I feel as if I were 
in a dream—as if I were some one 
else, and not myself!’ 

‘Again, dreams!’ said Lenora 
scornfully, as she drew his be- 
trothal ring from her finger, 
dashed it at his feet, and left him. 
Night after night had Lenora lain 
awake, brooding over the change 
that had come upon Hendrik, 
weeping the while, with wide-open 
eyes in the darkness, and now she 
had come to the firm resolution to 
dismiss him for ever; but when 
she left him, silent, stunned, and 
confounded by the Minnewater, 
her heart yearned for him again, 
and she repented her severity, lest 
his mind might be, as she too justly 


feared, affected. 


And now he, while gazing wist- 
fully after her retiring figure, 
thought with loathing and horror 
of the keen visage, the hawk-like 
nose, the cold, yet clear glittering 
eyes and gold spectacles of that 
odious relative to whom he was 
unhappily indebted even for food 
and raiment, for his past educa- 
tion, and all his future prospects 
in life—Lenora included ; but who 
seemed to possess over him a power 
so unaccountable, so terrible and 
diabolical! Much of this he said 
to one or two friends whom he 
met on his way homeward, and 
the expressions were also remem- 
bered against him in the time 
that was to come. 

Soon after he found himself 
secretly and imperatively sum- 
moned to the presence of the Herr, 
who—as he afterwards told the 
Burgomaster in the Palais de 
Justice— bade him go sleep,’ and 
sent his spirit on some mysterious 
errand, hundreds of miles away. 
What happened in the library of 
that lonely little chateau outside the 
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Porte St. Croix, while his spiritual 
essence was thus absent, the un- 
happy Hendrik never could know; 
but when it re-entered his body 
—or when he awoke—he was 
horrified to find his learned uncle 
lying dead on the floor amid a 
pool of blood, his face and throat 
gashed by dreadful wounds, which 
had evidently been inflicted by a 
blood-spotted knife.which Hen- 
drik found elutched in his own 
right hand! Blood gouts were 
over all his clothes, the pockets of 
which were found to be stuffed 
with money, jewels, and other 
valuables taken from a bureau 
and desk, which had been burst 
open and ransacked. 

The soul of Hendrik died within 
him! Even if he had committed 
this crime in frenzy—and he felt 
certain that he did not do so—why 
should he have sought to rob his 
uncle? He then thought of Lenora, 
and of the sorrow and shame that 
would come upon her now; he 
reeled and fell senseless on the 
floor. The cries of the old house- 
keeper speedily brought aid; Hen- 
drik was arrested, charged with 
assassination and robbery, and 
was at once consigned, as already 
described, to the Palais de Justice, 
where all the weird story came to 
light. The hatred and horror he 
had expressed of his dead uncle 
were now remembered fatally by 
all who had heard them; but the 
knife he had in his hand was, sin- 
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gularly enough, found to be the 
property of a soldier of the 2nd 
Belgian Infantry. 

To the last Hendrik asserted 
his innocence, when tried and 
convicted for that which was, 
not unnaturally, deemed a most 
cruel and ungrateful crime; and 
his advocate, Pére Baas, who, sin- 
gularly enough, was also a dabbler 
in mesmerism, laboured hard in 
his cause, but in vain. When 
brought to the scaffold in the 
Grande Place, Hendrik, attended 
by Brother Eusebius, had all the 
bearing of a martyr, as he fully 
believed that the crime com- 
mitted, if by his hand, was at least 
by the dictate of another spirit. 

Lenora visited him in the dreary 
cell the night before he died, and, 
according to ‘La Patrie,’ as they 
parted, Hendrik said : 

‘Death, even on the scaffold, 
has no terror for me now. I know 
where my spirit will go, and that 
none on earth can recall it. You 
will come to me, beloved Lenora,’ 
he added, pointing upwards; ‘ you 
will come to me there in heaven, 
where there can be no parting, no 
death, and no sorrow.’ 

And, with one long embrace, 
they parted for ever. 

The editor of‘ La Patrie,’ writing 
of these things next day, said, 
not without truth, ‘ Hendrik Van 
Gansendonck was, too probably, 
crazed ; and if so, should not have 
been executed.’ 


James GRANT. 
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* PORTRAITS CHARMANTS. 


I.—ALICE. 


S my friend listening very atten- 
tively to Gounod’s serenade, I 
wonder—as sung by that peacock 
of fashion, Madame ? Oris 
he, perhaps, so deeply impressed 
by the various splendours of her 
presence, by the ‘ certain way she 
has,’ by the nameless, but unques- 
tioned sovereignty which she ex- 
ercises throughout this glittering, 
rustling, flirting, envying, fan- 
dallying world of women —that 
he has not for a moment asked 
himself, or rather told himself, 
whether the song be good or the 
reverse, the singer a real night- 
ingale or a shameless mock-bird ? 
If so, one would think that rou- 
lade —so seriously more solid 





than the liquid ineffable some- 


thing or nothing it ought to be 
—must have broken the spell ; and 
no doubt he is now thinking the 
same questions to himself about 
me. Me! ah me! Why am I 
here? Why is my friend here? 
I brought him. But me. Who 
brought me? Why no one, of 
course; I must confess that I came 
of my own accord.—‘ Dormez ma 
belle, dormez toujours,’ — not to 
hear that, however. No! who or 
what did seduce me from my 
warm, quiet room, luxurious look- 
ing with books and pictures? Oh, 
just a sort of feeling that I wanted 
to go out somewhere, or anywhere, 
and so necessarily came here— 
eh? No, not at all. Let me 
answer it quietly, silently to my- 
self here, before that song ends— 
‘Dormezma belle,dormez.’ Yonder, 
on the sofa, in the far end of this 
brilliant room, is the real magnet 
which acted upon me invisibly— 
softly drew me hither. Yonder, is 
the innocent and yet the resistless 
enchantress of my steps and my 
will. Alice. I will not go a bit 
nearer to her. I will look at her 





and think about her here; and she 
will never know it, probably ; and 
the result shall be—well, I am de- 
termined to be candid and dispas- 
sionate—an avowal? No, I think 
not; a poem, more likely, perhaps ; 
or why not a novel, fiendishly 
analytic? Alice has a face per- 
fectly oval; yes, it is absolutely 
and perfectly oval. How surpris- 
ing that I, with all my Luinis— 
that I, hopeless lover of La Po- 
lymnie, should never have wholly 
discovered that fact to myself be- 
fore. But, somehow or other, it 
is quite a different shape from the 
face of the changelessly sad muse, 
inspirer of hopeless passions, pen- 
sive and eloquent by turns. Why, 
yes; many a flower is oval in just 
the same way: a tulip, a camellia, 
for instance. A camellia; that is 
just it. There is something mys- 
terious in common between Alice 
and a wonderful white immortal- 
looking camellia. They are white, 
immaculate—and yet not pale; 
they look as if they never could die 
or fade; and, yet,as if they could not 
be living at all in quite an earthly 
sense, nor ever be wholly known 
to any one who might possess 
them. They probably both have 
thesame fairy. Ah! if that fairy 
would just whisper somewhat in 
my ear now! Perhaps you will, 
adorable fairy! Alice has lovers 
and sisters and brothers; she sits 
there yonder in the centre of a 
lovely animated group of dear 
bosom friends, all bending for- 
ward like sweet flowers on slim 
swaying stems to their queen, who 
outshines them, but makes them 
all look lovelier for being near 
her. There is something in Alice, 
however, that nobody has ever 
known—that no dearest girl friend 
has ever reached’ in any of her 
closest confidings. m 2 
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Her eyes are blue; but certainly 
they are very different from all the 
blue eyes which I have ever seen. 
Sometimes they are limpid, and 
azure as the sky of a cloudless 
summer; other times they are 
deep, intense, and mysterious, like 
the inscrutable sky of evening. 
Their fascination is strange and 
inexplicable, while they rest upon 
you and hold you, if only for a 
moment; and an indefinable some- 
thing like a memory or a cherished 
regret remains when their look 
has passed. You seem to have 
descried a dim, beautiful radiance 
in the depths of some alabaster 
temple or edifice seen in a dream. 
They have always a peculiar in- 
ward look, a look to themselves; 
and very often the great dreamy 
lids come quite down and cover 
them like two fair curved Venus 
shells. If one could see them then, 
no doubt a lovely secret would be 
known ; but her wide, sweet brow, 
with its delicate sculpturing, will 
never reveal it; and her hair, with 
its string of pearls, is like a long, 
noiseless night, full of splendid 
stars, and wonders which pass 
away with its stars. What is the 
secret of Alice’s soul, the unknown 
meaning of her face, the mystery 
of her eyes? Is it a memory of 
something that happened a long, a 
very long whileago? Or the know- 
ledge of a very wonderful thing 
that is going to happen, probably 
a long while hence ? 

I am glad I came here to-night ; 
Iam certain now Alice does not 
care the least for any of those very 
proper-looking young men who 
are always hanging about her, and 
whom her friends seem to approve 
of so highly. I doubt whether she 
has ever seriously looked at one 
of them. Poor fellow! if she did 
so, it must have been a strangely 
puzzling moment for him. I think 
I have nearly read Alive’s secret 
now. It is, I believe, this. If 
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there were in the world at this 
moment some particular person 
who does not exist just at present, 
but who may have existed, or who 
may be going to exist at some 
future time, Alice would love 
and be loved—passionately, poeti- 
cally, as they love in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ or in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
or in ‘ Tristan and Iseult.’ Her 
eyes would then conceal nothing 
in their mystic violet depths, nor 
behind their pensive drooping lids; 
she would always be the same beau- 
tiful Alice in every way, and her 
friends would be just as sweet and 
dear to her, and she to them—only 
such wonderful things would hap- 
pen, and all would be so different! 
Yes; and her fairy has just whis- 
pered to me, indeed, thatina strange 
age long ago, there was a certain 
glorious knight, who, after doing 
agreat many noble deeds, such as 
the world had never witnessed 
till then, dreamed of a peerless 
lady named Alice, who was so 
much more beautiful than any of 
the ladies in his country, that he 
became for ever enamoured of this 
lady of his dream, and set off to 
travel once more about the world 
in search of her; but that after 
having visited many strange re- 
mote regions in vain, and pene- 
trated into many enchanted castles 
where there were spell-bound prin- 
cesses waiting to be freed by a 
kiss; and after having, with the 
aid of Sir Launcelot, descended 
into a lake where there was a 
sunken city, whose songs and 
chimes used to be heard quite 
distinctly by the fishermen on 
still afternoons—he came back to 
his own land, as he had departed, 
save that the memory of that lady 
whom he had seen in his dream 
was still with him, and as powerful 
as ever; so that he could not love 
any other woman all his life, and 
died with her name on his lips— 
‘ Alys! Alys! Alys!’ 

ArtTuuR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 




































JUST AS OF OLD. 


SAW my love in dreams last night 


Pass up the sleeping moonlit lands, 7) 
The love-beams in her dear eyes bright, a 


A rosebud in her roseleaf hands. 
And round me, as I nearer stept, 

I felt her fond arms steal and fold, 
While close against my heart she crept, 





Just as of old. 


The gray dawn broke, my love was gone, ' 
The golden dream was past and dead ; f 
I gat me to the churchyard lone 3 
Wherein my love lay buried. 
I found a headstone gray with years, 
I bowed me to the morn-mists ccld, 4 
I wept, and knew she saw my tears, 
Just as of old. 


But ever while I live alone, 

This comfort comes and soothes my care— 
We two may meet, when all is done, 

Far off in heaven’s flower-garden fair. 
And by the light above, beyond, 

Chastened, each other’s face tehold, 
Stainless, more pure, but true and fond, 

Just as of old. : 


FRED. E. WEATHERLY, B.A. 
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MODERN MYSTERIES." 


T is now, I think, some fifteen 
years since I became ac- 
quainted, quite in an accidental 
sort of way, with some circum- 
stances connected with alleged 
spiritual manifestations. 

I was travelling on the South- 
Western Railway, and when we 
reached the Basingstoke Station 
a gentleman whom I had never 
before seen opened the door of my 
carriage and stepped in. I was 
seated alone in the coupé, and he 
entered at once into conversation 
with me I don’t in the least 
remember what we first talked 
about, but presume it was the 
weather, or some equally original 
topic. We had not, however, been 
long together before my new 
friend began to unburden him- 
self of a subject which evidently 
was uppermost in his thoughts. 
He told me that he had wit- 
nessed the most amazing pheno- 
mena; that tables had raised 
themselves in the air, that knocks 
caused by invisible agency were 
heard in different parts of the 
room, which responded in an in- 
telligent manner to questions put, 
and that the medium (a myste- 
rious young man from America) 
was unquestionably in communi- 
cation with spirits. He added 
that Lord Brougham, Professor 
Faraday, and other owners of 
great intellects were amongst 
those anxious to discover the 
source of the phenomena, and 
finally wound up a somewhat 
exciting narrative by inviting me 
to his house to witness the mani- 
festations. I thought this was 
very kind of him, and I have 
been grateful to him ever since. 


I did not, however, accept his 
invitation, as the American gentle- 
man in question was unable to 
keep the appointment he had 
mate to meet us. 

The astounding stories of my 
railway friend were not of a cha- 
racter to be easily forgotten by one 
who, rightly or wrongly, had al- 
ways been disposed to believe in 
the existence, or, rather, in the 
occasional and very exceptional 
appearance of what are commonly 
called ghosts, or apparitions. 
Not that at the time I speak of I 
had any personal experience on 
the subject. Nevertheless, I then 
believed, and do still believe, in 
the occasional appearance of forms 
more or less material, which, under 
certain conditions, may become 
manifest to our senses. 

Some persons are, no doubt, 
more susceptible than others to 
superstitious influences, and are 
disposed to take for granted a good 
deal of the marvellous. I can, 
with truth, say that I am not of 
the number. 

I have endeavoured in the 
course of my inquiries to take 
nothing for granted. Many of the 
experiments made in my presence 
have been subjected to conditions 
so strict that fraud or deception, 
even if intended, would have been 
simply impossible. In endeavour- 
ing to describe some of them in 
the subsequent pages, I intend to 
omit all reference to those made 
in the presence of what may be 
termed professional or paid me- 
diums. Not that I desire to 
impugn the bona fides of many 
of those whom I have met in that 
capacity, but because I think my 


* The Editor is not bound by the opinions of this article, but considers that in an 
age of progress the public should be afforded an opportunity of judging a question from 


all points of view. 

















narrative more likely to attract 
attention, and, possibly, stimulate 
inquiry, if I confine myself to 
non-professional media, and refer 
only to what I have witnessed in 
private houses, and in the presence 
of educated and thoughtful persons. 

The feeling of curiosity in- 
spired by the narrative of my 
railway acquaintance subsequently 
induced me to investigate on my 
own account; but I own that, 
although I could not detect fraud 
on the part of any professional 
media, I was not satisfied —was 
not, in fact, able to carry the in- 
vestigation far enough. 

It is not, perhaps, generally 
known, but such is the fact, that 
for some time past persons in the 
best social position in the metro- 
polis—members of the learned 


professions and of societies cele- . 


brated for the successful pursuit 
of scientific knowledge — have 
met together in limited circles 
for the development and elucida- 
tion of the phenomena called 
‘ spiritualism.’ The manifesta- 
tions produced in their presence 
are inexplicable and irreconcilable 
with the known laws of sci- 
ence. Matter is frequently passed 
through matter in the presence 
of those persons. Objects in one 
portion of a house have been 
removed and brought through 
locked doors to another, and not 
only shadowy, evanescent forms, 
but apparitions materialised in all 
respects to the human figure are 
frequently seen, and touched, and 
heard. 

In approaching this portion of 
my subject I do not feel that 
reserve is necessary, as in one 
instance at least I have permis- 
sion to give names, dates, and 
localities. 

In the northern suburb of the 
metropolis called Hackney, and 
close to the historic fields where 
erazy thousands once assembled 
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during the famous Gordon riots, 
is a street called Eleanor Road, 
and a terrace of modest houses, 
the precise name of which it is 
unnecessary to give. To West 
Londoners Hackney is an out-of- 
the-way place. The cabman of 
St. James’s is rather foggy as to 
the precise locality. He will go 
all right as far as the ‘ Hangel’ 
(Angel) at Islington, as he terms 
it; but when he strikes a couple 
of miles to the right, and gets 
among quiet streets bearing a 
strong family resemblance, and 
passes red brick houses of the 
Queen Anne period that once 
looked over pleasant fields, and 
still have trees about them, he is 
evidently out of his latitude, and 
appeals to his fare to direct him. 
Admitting, however, that you get 
to Eleanor Road, and are provided 
with a proper introduction (with- 
out which it is absolutely hope- 
less to gain admission), you will 
be received by a very amiable 
family named Cook. The eldest 
daughter of the house (Florence) 
has not yet, I believe, reckoned 
eighteen summers. This young 
girl is what is termed a me- 
dium. Her appearance is inte- 
resting. In complexion she is 
a brunette, and decidedly pretty. 
She has none of that unhealthy 
spirituel appearance that one is 
disposed to associate with persons 
possessing her extraordinary gift. 
Her figure is slight and her 
manner engaging. She has not 
a morsel of affectation about her, 
and is in every respect frank, 
girlish, and truthful. She states 
that when a child she used to see 
figures, and used to speak to them; 
and when asked what she was 
saying, her reply was, ‘I am 
speaking to the people.’ These 
statements were naturally re- 
garded as infantile delusions, and 
after a time were not repeated. 

Until two years ago Miss Cook 
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used to laugh at tales of table- 
turning, mysterious knockings, 
and so forth; but she subse- 
quently became sensible of some 
external influence about her which 
she was unable to account for or 
control. Knockings were heard 
in the house, inanimate objects 
were moved, and, finally, voices 
were heard, which did not ema- 
nate from any of the family. 
Eventually, but not until after 
some months had elapsed, the 
invisible agent of these myste- 
rious occurrences announced itself 
to be a certain ‘ Katie King,’ and 
promised, if possible, to show 
herself. Shortly afterwards a face, 
or what was believed to have been 
a face, was seen in the breakfast- 
parlour. 

It was about this time that 
T was enabled to be present at a 
séance, in the hope of seeing ‘spirit 
faces.’ A daily journal celebrated 
for its sensational articles subse- 
quently published a communica- 
tion on the subject, to the accuracy 
of which I can bear testimony. 

In order to make the narra- 
tive of my own experience intel- 
ligible it will be necessary to 
explain the conditions under which 
the faces became visible to us. 
The breakfast-parlour in question 
is a small room on the basement, 
and in one of the recesses formed 
by the pier of the chimney is an 
ordinary cupboard with folding 
doors. The shelves have been 
taken out, and an aperture some 
fourteen inches by twelve has 
been cut in the wainscot just 
above where the doors open. The 
depth of the cupboard is just 
sufficient to admit a chair, 
the feet of which have been 
shortened. 

Before the commencement of the 
séance Miss Cook’s hands were se- 
curely tied and sealed, her feet 
were also secured, and a string 
was passed round her waist, one 


end of it being carried through a 
hole in the door and held by a 
person outside, or tied to a chair, 
so that if the young lady had 
moved the fact must have been 
immediately detected. She then 
took her seat in the cupboard, 
the door was locked, the key 
taken out and handed to a visitor, 
and the light was turned down, 
but enough of flame left to show 
every object in the room. After 
an interval of a few minutes a 
voice was heard carrying on a 
lively conversation, sotto voce, with 
the medium. Presently but one 
voice was heard, and the presump- 
tion was that Miss Cook had be- 
come entranced. I then, for the 
first time, saw the ‘spirit faces.’ 
There were, I think, three on 
this occasion. First came Katie 
King, a pretty face, with a strong 
general resemblance to the me- 
dium, but rounder, and with, as 
I thought, lighter eyes. Then 
came a male face with black 
beard and moustaches, and then 
a dark face like that of a Parsee. 
Katie spoke to us and answered a 
variety of questions. The light 
was then turned up; but not to 
the full, and we distinctly saw 
the colour of the eyes, the teeth, 
and the motion of the lips. 

On subsequent occasions other 
tests were imposed, to which Miss 
Cook invariably submitted with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. In- 
deed, in several instances she in- 
sisted on the conditions being more 
rigid than those we were disposed 
to adopt. An accidental circum- 
stance led to these additional pre- 
cautions. The young lady had 
been tied with ordinary string 
purchased at a shop in the neigh- 
bourhood. On one occasion, the 
string, when cut off at the close of 
the séance, was given, with the seals 
attached, to Lady A I —— 





who, on examining it, found 
what she believed to be a splice 














or junction. This was wholly 
accidental. A ball of twine is 
not an unlimited quantity, and 
junctions must sometimes be made. 
Moreover, it was physically im- 
possible that Miss Cook could 
have used her hands to break 
the string or join it again, or 
that even if she had been per- 
fectly free and had stood upon 
the chair, her face could have 
reached the aperture through 
which the others had been seen. 
However, to leave no room for 
ill-natured suspicion, disingenuous 
argument, or acrid insinuations of 
want of good faith, it was proposed, 
at the following séance, to make 
another test. Miss Cook was tied 
as before, but with string of a 
better description, that had been 
carefully examined by all present. 


She then took her seat in the . 


cabinet, and one of her curls was 
passed through a hole in the door 
level with her head, and secured 
outside with a hair-pin turned at 
right angles, so as to be visible to 
us all. In a few minutes after- 
wards the head and face of the 
apparition appeared, and ‘ Katie,’ 
exclaimed, in a tone of jubilant 
triumph, which those who heard 
are not likely to forget—‘ Now 
am I the medium?’ 

A great variety of other tests 
“were afterwards, from time to time, 
applied, and other faces appeared. 
Notably came one of a young girl 
who had a mark over the left eye, 
who looked sorrowfully at us, 
and in reply to our questions 
vainly endeavoured to speak. The 
only sounds we could gather were, 
‘I can’t,’ accompanied by a pecu- 
liar expression of sadness, and then 
the face disappeared. 

It now became evident that the 
phenomena were in rapid course of 
development. Miss Cook and her 
family expressed themselves wil- 
ling to give every assistance to 
those who really desired to ap- 
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proach the subject, not in levity, 
or to gratify an idle curiosity, but 
with a view to investigate phe- 
nomena, the genuine character of 
which no candid mind could 
longer deny. 

The theory of psychic force was 
considered, and objective cerebral 
emanations were brought under re- 
view. More light was wanted, in a 
material, as well as a metaphorical 
sense, and more light was obtained. 

As the phenomena became more 
developed the faces stood a higher 
degree of illumination. Katie 
then began, not only to show her 
hands but to use them. She 
put on gloves and rings, wrote 
notes rapidly and correctly, and 
allowed us to feel her hair, touch 
her face, and press her lips. 

On one occasion she gave an 
explanation of the manner in 
which she materialised herself. 
She said she took more or less 
power from every person in the 
circle. 

At a subsequent séance she was 
asked whether she would cut off 
and give us a piece of her head- 
dress, which resembled a sort of 
turban of white cloth. ‘ Yes,’ she 
said, ‘give me a pair of scissors 
quickly.’ These were handed to 
her, and we saw her distinctly cut 
off a piece of the substance about 
twoinches square, which she handed 
to me, and which is now in the 
possession of one of the gentle- 
men present on that occasion. 
It has since been submitted to 
several well-known drapers, who 
have failed to discover of what 
material it is composed. It is not 
linen or calico, cambric or muslin. 
It has not been found possible to 
match it, and when interrogated 
on the subject, Messrs. Howell 
and James, and another house of 
equally high repute, said, ‘they 
supposed it must be Indian.’ 

The time had now arrived when 
it was deemed desirable to en- 
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deavour, if possible, to obtain some 
more definite view of the appari- 
tion than could be gained through 
the aperture I have described. 

With this end the doors of the 
cupboard were thrown open, and 
a shawl was improvised as a cur- 
tain and hung over the opening. 
Katie had previously promised 
to show herself bodily, if possible, 
and she proved as good as her 
word. 

The first séance for the full figure 
was rather exciting, but not disap- 
pointing. Miss Cook took her place 
as usual, but her hands were tied 
and sealed, and as a further pre- 
caution, a broad white tape was 
tied round her waist and sealed. 
The end was then passed through 
a brass eye screwed into the 
floor; again sealed (as were the 
screws of the eye), and finally 
trailed along the floor of the 
room in view of the whole circle. 
In a very few minutes the 
curtain was gradually pushed 
aside; then came a white, well- 
fashioned arm, and then a little 
naked foot, and eventually the 
full-sized figure of a female taller 
than the medium and more robust. 
She was dressed in a white robe 
with a double skirt. It was ga- 
thered in at the waist, and the 
portion over the chest was in 
what, I believe, are called plaits. 
On her head she wore a covering 
very similar to that from which a 
portion had been cut as described. 
She spoke to us in a whispered 
voice and disappeared. Subse- 
quently she again showed herself, 
but in no instance did she come out 
of the cabinet. There was then 
sufficient light to see her features 
and observe her movements. 

A few nights afterwards, she 
was asked whether she could 
bear a magnesium light, and whe- 
ther she could stay long enough 
to be photographed under it. 
She said she thought she could, 


and on two occasions (at one of 
which I was present) she stood 
unflinchingly under this intense 
and tremendous glare, and several 
photographs were taken of her 
on glass. 

I am particularly desirous to 
mention these facts, as those who 
take upon themselves offhand to 
deny the existence of phenomena 
they have never witnessed, in- 
variably exclaim, ‘ Why are not 
these wonderful manifestations 
seen in the light ?’ 

The events to which I refer took 
place in the winter and spring of 
last year. I have notes of many 
of the séances, and can give par- 
ticulars in reference to them which 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
here. 

When the summer came I had 
little time for further inquiry. 

Miss Cook and her family left 
town, of course, as everybody did, 
but on her return, in October last, 
I received an invitation from my 
friend Mr. Luxmoore, of 16, Glou- 
cester Square, Hyde Park, who has 
long taken a deep interest, as well 
as a useful part, in the elucidation 
of the phenomena, to be present at 
a séance at his house, with Miss 
Cook as the medium. 

Having heard that there had 
been a few developing séances since 
the return of our interesting little 
friend, I was anxious to ascertain 
what had been done. We as- 
sembled to the number of some 
fourteen or fifteen persons in the 
large front drawing-room of Mr. 
Luxmoore’s house. The night was 
cold, and there was a bright fire 
on the hearth, and a moderator 
lamp was burning, the wick of 
which was turned down, but not 
to such an extent as to prevent us 
seeing clearly anything that might 
take place. The back drawing- 
room was in perfect darkness. 
We examined it and locked the 
door. The furniture, which was 

















of a heavy description, was pushed 
back from the folding-doors to a 
distance of some ten or twelve feet. 
The doors, which instead of being 
on hinges slid out from the wall 
in panel fashion were then partly 
drawn to, so as to leave an aper- 
ture of about two feet and a half 
wide by some twelve feet high, 
and in front of the opening thus 
formed was hung a curtain. An 
arm-chair was placed just behind 
one half of the sliding panel 
formed by the door, and Miss 
Cook, having been tied and other- 
wise secured in the same manner 
as at home, took her seat in it. 

In a very few minutes the ac- 
customed voice of the apparition 
was heard speaking to the medium, 
who subsequently gave a low moan 
and went off into a deep trance. 
The figure then appeared and 
spoke to us, recognising several 
of the circle and asking the names 
of one or two whom she did not 
appear to know. She then went 
back into the room, and returned 
immediately carrying a large china 
bowl (one of two which had stood 
on a round table several paces re- 
moved from the medium), and 
placed it on the carpet in the front 
room. She afterwards brought out 
the other bowl and some other 
ornamental objects. She carried on 
a lively conversation for a consi- 
derable time, and when a hymn 
was sung, joined in, in a sweet, 
clear contralto voice somewhat dif- 
ferent from thatof the medium. She 
allowed a lady who sat close to 
the curtain to touch her, and she 
put on a diamond ring which I 
handed to her. This she after- 
wards dropped into one of the 
china bowls, observing that she 
liked to look at gems, but had no 
need of such things. 

A Russian gentleman present 
asked her if she would turn round, 
on which she made a regular 
pirouette, observing, naively, ‘ Will 
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that do for you? She remained 
on this occasion about an hour, 
and at the expiration of that time 
said, ‘My medium is ina very un- 
comfortable position : her head has 
fallen over the arm of the chair. 
Let some one come and put her 
right.’ 

‘ Who is to come? asked Mr. 
Luxmoore. 

‘Oh! any one—but come at 
once,’ was the rejoinder. 

I then ran through the opening, 
and found Miss Cook exactly as 
described. I looked in vain for 
the apparition in the snow-white 
robes and naked feet. I neither 
saw her nor heard her. Miss Cook 
was in a deep trance. I moved her 
into a more comfortable position, 
and returned to the circle. Katie 
then reappeared, bidding us good- 
night and calling each person by 
name. The duration of this séance 
was one hour and five minutes. 

Miss Cook has an opinion, which 
is shared by her friends and by 
those who have watched the pro- 
gress of the phenomena, that they 
are capable of more ample deve- 
lopment. If their genuine cha- 
racter be admitted, then comes 
the question, whether we have ex- 
hausted the exact sciences, and 
whether limits have been set to 
human knowledge? It is a bold 
assertion for men of science to 
make that things do not occur, 
because they are contrary to what 
they conceive to be the laws of 
nature and the quality of matter. 
Many earnest minds and culti- 
vated understandings are  be- 
ginning to be turned to the sub- 
ject; but into its more subtle 
phases it would be out of place 
for me here to enter. 

I have carefully abstained from 
adducing collateral evidence to 
show that there is reason to be- 
lieve that there exists some intelli- 
gent sentient external agency that, 
under certain conditions, can com- 
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municate with us. This would 
open too wide a field for philoso- 
phical speculation in an article 
like the present. Therefore I shall 
dismiss it, with the remark, that 
all these varied branches of a sub- 
ject, full of interest and full of 
mystery, have been subjected to 
similar rigid tests and the same 
accurate investigation as I have 
endeavoured to describe with re- 
gard to apparitions; and that no 
fraud or imposture has been de- 
tected. 

I am not prepared by any means 
to say that all communications 
obtained through these sources 
have been frank and truthful. My 
contention merely goes to this 
length: that the phenomena are 
genuine, but that their character 
depends, in great part, on that of 
the medium, and his or her sur- 
roundings. 

In the case of manifestations 
when no medium is present, I 
cannot offer any explanation. In- 
consistency is, in fact, one of the 
leading characteristics of the ma- 
nifestations. Thus, when there is 
reason to anticipate that they will 
be good, they are often the reverse 
of satisfactory; while in cases 
where, owing to the .state of the 
atmosphere, want of sympathy in 
the circle, or other causes, failure 
might be expected, there has been 
a decided success, and even marked 
progress. Were the intention to 
deceive, there need be no failures. 
The professional conjurer and prac- 
tiser of legerdemain can always 
produce promised results. Not so 
with the phenomena called spiri- 
tual manifestations. Nothing can 
be promised; and in the case of 
apparitions, the medium is the 
only person who is unconscious of 
their presence. 

Before proceeding to refer to 
the latest experiments which I 
am enabled to record, I ought 
to mention a curious incident 


that occurred at one of Miss 
Cook’s séances last winter. On 
the occasion to which I refer I 
was sitting close to the cabinet 
with my ear to the curtain, so 
that had the medium attempted 
to disengage her hands or to take 
off one garment and replace it by 
another I must have heard her. 
I only refer to this to meet the 
objection of persons who say, 
‘How do you know that the 
young lady did not get out of her 
ligatures and array herself in the 
costume in which you saw the 
so-called apparition?’ My reply 
is that it was simply impossible 
for her to make any movement of 
the kind without my knowledge. 
The experiment can, however, 
easily be tried. Let any person 
get behind a curtain and take off 
a single garment—much less a 
whole suit—and put on another, 
and the noise absolutely insepar- 
able from the movement of the 
body must be audibly heard by 
any person with his ear at the 
other side of the curtain. On the 
occasion I refer to the medium 
was perfectly motionless, and had 
been so for a considerable time. 
The apparition then said, ‘ Ex- 
tinguish the light entirely.’ This 
was done. A sweet perfume then 
became diffused over the room, 
and a strong light was seen 
through the crevices of the cur- 
tain in the cabinet. The appa- 
rition then stepped out, holding 
in her hand a luminous body 
about the size of a hen’s egg. 
The reflection from this substance 
lighted up her face. It repre- 
sented exactly such a light as 
might be produced by placing a 
candle within an alabaster vase. 
I asked whether I might touch it, 
and obtained permission. It felt 
hard and polished — something 
like horn, and, as far as I could 
judge by touching it with the tips 
of the fingers of my right hand, 























was nearly spherical in form. 
It remained for about five 
minutes, and the figure advanced 
into the room, extending the hand 
that held the luminous substance, 
so that those in the circle farthest 
off might see it. The figure then 
returned behind the curtain, and 
the gas was turned on. 

Other lights of a different kind 
have frequently been observed at 
dark séances with Miss Cook. Pre- 
viously to one of the latter being 
held, the young lady got into the 
cabinet, the doors of which were 
afterwards locked, although the 
key was not removed; the light 
was then extinguished, and in a 
few minutes afterwards we heard 
the key turned in the lock, the 
doors were thrown open, and the 
young lady was lifted out and 
almost flung into the middle of 
the room. She stated that she 
felt herself lifted up by the 
shoulders and carried out, but 
that she saw nothing. The per- 
sons present at the time were 
seated at-a table, and held each 
other’s hands, so that nobody could 
have moved and crossed the floor 
to the cabinet without the know- 
ledge of the others. No footfall 
was heard prior to the doors being 
unlocked, neither was the medium 
entranced. 

On the 28th of October I was 
again invited to be present ata 
séance at Mr. Luxmoore’s, with 
Miss Cook as the medium. On 
this occasion a well known Fellow 
of the Royal Society and a chemist 
of admitted ability formed one of 
the circle. Miss Cook did not 
appear to be very well. A few 
days previously she had cut her 
finger accidentally, and the maimed 
digit was strapped up with court 
plaster. Before she took her seat 
in the chair, the lamp (shaded 
somewhat) was placed on a table 
close to the curtain. Mr. Luxmoore 
took his usual seat by the sliding 
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door, having the F.R.S. on his 
left, and removed but a few feet 
from where the medium was 
seated. The apparition came this 
time wearing a thin white veil 
reaching down to the waist; no 
one had ever before seen her 
similarly arrayed. Having talked 
for some time on a variety of 
subjects, she disappeared, and 
presently we heard her moving 
the furniture about. She then 
appeared again, rolling before her 
in perambulator fashion a heavy 
chair with a high straight back, 
that stood in a recess of the back 
drawing-room. This she pushed 
into the room, and having fetched 
a cushion for her feet, sat down 
amongst us. The F.R.S. watched 
her very narrowly, as it was his 
duty to do; and having asked to 
be allowed to touch her hand, she 


‘at once consented, and he held it 


in his own for a second or two. 
He then examined the fingers to 
see whether one of them was cut 
like that of the medium, but said 
he was unable to trace any sign of 
the cut, nor could we see the 
strapping. Having asked the 
apparition whether he might come 
to Miss Cook’s séances, she replied, 
‘Yes, whenever you like, except 
to developing circles.’ Presently 
she asked for pencil and paper, 
and having rapidly written an 
order to admit the applicant, 
laughingly threw it to him. I 
then reminded her of the uncom- 
fortable position in which the 
medium had been placed a few 
nights before, and asked her what 
became of her (the apparition) 
when I entered the room to place 
Miss Cook in an easier position. 
The answer she gave me was that 
she could become invisible and 
intangible at will. 

‘ Then how long do you take to 
materialise yourself? I asked. 

‘That, she replied, ‘depends 
upon circumstances — sometimes 
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five minutes, sometimes ten mi- 
nutes.’ 

The F.RS. was, I think, agree- 
ably surprised on this occasion, 
and appeared gratified at the 
prospect of investigating the phe- 
nomena further. 

Another séance of a somewhat 
similar character was held at 
Hackney on the 2nd of December. 
The apparition was, however, ob- 
served to be much taller than the 
medium. She wore a veil as 
before, and allowed some of the 
visitors to examine its texture, 
and also to feel her hands and 
feet. For this purpose she came 
out into the centre of the room, 
and seated herself on a chair close 
to where Lady S—— and myself 
were sitting. Happening to ob- 
serve that I had been informed 
that muslin was so plentiful that 
a celebrated draper in Westbourne 
Grove was selling it at three 
farthings a yard, she resented the 
remark by giving me a sharp blow 
on the chest. I pleaded that I 
meant nothing personal in the 
observation ; but she declined to 
take any notice of my explanation. 
She did not, however, nurse her 
wrath, as soon afterwards she 
gave me a playful pat on the 
cheek, and examined a gold coin 
affixed to my watch guard. A 
repeater carried by Mr. Luxmoore 
seemed to afford her unboundéd 
amusement. Suddenly she in- 
quired what had become of Miss 
Cook’s watch. Mrs. Cook said it 
was in a little box in her bed- 
room, but that it was broken. 
The apparition then disappeared 
behind the curtain, but returned 
in a couple of minutes with the 
broken watch in her hand. 

‘I have been to get it,’ she 
said; ‘the box was not locked, 
although she has two keys for it 
—but of what use are they? 
Don’t tell her I took her watch, 
or she will be so angry.’ 


I then offered her my watch to put 
in the box in lieu of that of Miss 
Cook’s, but she replied, ‘ Oh, I can’t 
go back again.’ She then handed 
Miss Cook’s watch to Mr. Luxmoore. 

The apparition is often ques- 
tioned as to her condition when in 
earth life. She states that she 
died when twenty-one, and that 
her life was by no means happy. 
She lived, she said, in part of the 
reign of Charles the First, through 
the period of the Commonwealth, 
and after the Restoration. These, 
she says, were troublesome times, 
when there was bloodshed, and civil 
war prevailed. On one occasion she 
said that she remembers men with 
steeple hats, who prayed a great 
deal, but who were notwithstand- 
ing very wicked. This is by no 
means improbable—men without 
steeple hats occasionally do the 
same in our own day. 

The possibility of retaining the 
apparition in a solidified form has 
been tested. Mr. William Crookes, 
F.R.S., states that he has grasped 
a hand with the firm intention of 
holding it, but that it seemed to 
dissolve under his pressure. Al- 
though I myself have repeatedly 
touched the hands of ‘ Katie’ and 
of other forms, I have never at- 
tempted to retain them. 

On Tuesday, the 9th of Dec. 
last (the first day of the memo- 
rable fogs), I had, however, some 
involuntary experience of an at- 
tempt to grasp and retain the ap- 
parition of Katie King at Mr. 
Cook’s. There was a séance that 
night, at which the Earl and 
Countess of Caithness, Count de 
Pomar, Mr. Luxmoore, Mr. Black- 
burn of Manchester, myself, and 
others were present. I was seated 
between Lady Caithness and Mr. 
Blackburn, holding a hand of each. 
The apparition appeared several 
times and came out into the 
centre of the room. It was arrayed 
ina long white dress with a double 























skirt, had naked feet, and wore a 
veil over the head and falling down 
below the waist. Count de Pomar 
asked whether he might approach 
it; and, having obtained permis- 
sion, left the circle and walked 
straight upto it. Katie held out 
her hand, which he took, and sub- 
sequently returned to his seat. 
The apparition then advanced to 
the portion of the room farthest 
from the cabinet, when a person, 
who to me was a perfect stranger, 
jumped up, caught the figure 
round the waist and held it, ex- 
claiming, ‘It is the medium!’ 
Two or three gentlemen present 
rushed forward and caught him, 
and a struggle ensued. I watched 
the result with considerable inte- 
rest, and observed that the figure 
appeared to lose its feet and legs 
and to elude the grasp, making for 
that purpose a movement some- 
what similar to that of a seal in 
the water. It eventually disap- 
peared behind the curtain. No 
particle of the veil was found in 
the room. The medium was sub- 
sequently observed to be tied 
by the waist and sealed as 
when we left her; and on being 
afterwards searched by the ladies 
of the party (who never lost sight 
of her) no white garments or veil 
were discovered. The medium ap- 
peared, however, to have sustained 
a nervous shock, and complained, 
when first released from the tapes, 
of a burning sensation in the 
throat. She was not, she said, 
aware of anything that had passed. 
If the object of seizing the figure 
was to detect imposture and dis- 
credit the medium, it signally 
failed; as, although the person 
who made the attempt was appa- 
rently well able to hold on to any- 
thing he might happen to clutch, 
the apparition glided out of his 
grip, leaving no trace of corporeal 
existence, or surroundings in the 
shape of clothing. 
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I have not attempted in this 
paper to describe other occurrences 
of an inexplicable character which 
have come under my own observa- 
tion, with and without test condi- 
tions, in the presence of non-pro- 
fessional media, and in the houses 
of private friends. I have pre- 
ferred to dwell upon the manifes- 
tations witnessed with the medi- 
umship of Miss Cook, for two 
reasons. First, because they were 
invariably conducted under strict 
test conditions, and in the presence 
of persons of high intelligence and 
character, well known for the in- 
terest they take in the phenomena; 
and, secondly, because the appa- 
ritions, being visible under the 
most powerful light, and solid to 
the touch, must be regarded as 
developments of an order higher 
than any previously witnessed 


‘at this side of the Atlantic. A 


third reason for dwelling chiefly 
upon them is, that I have the per- 
mission of Miss Cook and her 
family to publish their names in 
connection with the subject. 

I cannot, of course, expect that 
people who have seen nothing of 
these phenomena can believe the 
foregoing. I own that I did not 
myself at first give credit to the 
representations of the learned in 
such matters. Their narrations 
were at right angles with all my 
preconceived opinions of the fitness 
of things; although, so far as ap- 
paritions were concerned, I was 
not disposed to doubt their possi- 
bility. There is a current of testi- 
mony in favour of their existence 
which it is impossible to deny; 
but it was difficult for me to give 
in to the idea that solid objects 
could be conveyed, invisibly, 
through closed doors, or that 
heavy furniture could be moved 
without the interposition of hands. 
Philosophers will say these things 
are absolutely impossible; never- 
theless, it is absolutely certain 
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that they do occur. Thousands of 
persons can attest the fact. I have 
met in the houses of private 
friends, as witnesses of these phe- 
nomena, persons whose testimony 
would go for a good deal in a 
court of justice. They have in- 
cluded peers, members of parlia- 
ment, diplomatists of the highest 
rank, judges, barristers, physi- 
cians, clergymen, members of 
learned societies, chemists, engi- 
neers, journalists, and thinkers of 
all sorts and degrees. They have 
suggested, and carried into effect, 
tests of the most rigid and satis- 
factory character. The media 
{all non-professional) have been 
searched before and after séances. 
The precaution has even been 
taken of providing them, unex- 
pectedly, with other apparel. They 
have been tied; they have been 
sealed ; they have been secured in 
every cunning and dexterous man- 
ner that ingenuity could devise, 
but no deception has been disco- 
vered and no imposture brought to 
light. Neither was there any mo- 
tive for imposture. No fee or 
reward of any kind depended upon 
the success or non-success of the 
manifestations. 

It would seem, then, that the time 
has come for directing public opi- 
nion to these extraordinary occur- 
rences. There may be, after all, no- 
thing novel in them. They may be 
as old as the Witch of Endor; but, 
whether new or antiquated, it is de- 
sirable that their existence should 
be admitted, and that the delusion 
should be dispelled that the limits 
of scientific knowledge have been 
reached. 

There are few who are not pre- 
pared to concede that every great 
error has some admixture of truth. 
Sturdy disbelievers in everything 


beyond their own circumscribed 
ideas of what is possible and what 
is not, will no doubt treat the 
subject of modern apparitions with 
ridicule. To such I would observe 
that ridicule is not argument. 
When Lord Brougham and Pro- 
fessor Faraday met Mr. Home at 
Cox’s Hotel, in Jermyn Street, and 
witnessed some of the earlier phe- 
nomena, they did not laugh. All 
they said was that they could not 
account for what they saw, and 
that they were unable to detect 
any contrivance for imposing upon 
their credulity. True, Professor 
Faraday subsequently endeavoured 
to account for table-turning by 
what he termed ‘ involuntary mus- 
cular action ;’ but that theory has 
long since been exploded by the 
fact that tables have not only 
been turned when no hands have 
touched them, but that solid ob- 
jects have been carried through 
locked doors from one room to 
another. 

The age in which we live is one 
of remarkable progress. Men little 
past the prime of life can remem- 
ber the opening of the first rail- 
way. The electric telegraph, the 
art of photography, and many 
other wonderful developments of 
human thought have followed. In 
these respects history is not re- 
peating itself; but with regard to 
the phenomena to which I have 
referred, it may be that pagan 
sophists have testified tothe same 
facts as Christian martyrs. It may 
be that to evolution, and not to 
progress, we are to assign these 
marvels. In any case, the moment 
would seem opportune for a strict 
philosophical investigation of the 
phenomena considered as psycho- 
logical facts. 

Henry M. Dunpny. 



























A WELCOME. 
RIZE richer than the Golden Fleece, 
We welcome you to British lands ! ° 
A double pledge of Love and Peace— 
A New Year’s Gift from Russian hands. 
God guide you here, and give you wings 
To fly away from any fears 
In this isle of a hundred kings, 
And cities of a thousand years. 


If your good heart should good-will doubt 
In words alone, we crave your ears, 
That you may know how we can shout 
Our English sympathy in cheers. 
And time shall prove that we are true, 
And give you knowledge of the pride 
The nation feels because of you— 
Our Royal Sailor’s Royal Bride. 
Guy Rostyn. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


SHAKING HANDS—LITERARY PROPERTY—‘ THE SHADOW OF DEATH ’— 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY—THE BARON’S ODD STORY. 


OR anybody who had sufficient 
time and patience at his com- 
mand it might be an interesting 
subject of inquiry, What is the 
origin of shaking hands? We 
have abundant evidence to justify 
us in believing that it is a cere- 
mony of considerable antiquity,and 
that probably it was, in its infancy, 
more intimately connected with 
the striking of bargains and com- 
mercial negotiations generally than 
with any domestic and hospitable 
habit. According to Mr. William 
Shakespeare, Brutus told Cassius 
that he, Cassius, had ‘an itching 
palm,’ from which we gather that 
Cassius shook hands very warmly 
with those of his acquaintance 
from whom he looked forward to 
deriving some pecuniary benefit. 
Whether Brutus was the kind of 
man to make such an unpleasant 
insinuation to his best friend, or 
whether Cassius’s patriotism was 
not above the imputation of in- 
sincere motives, or whether Ja 
Mére Cassius was at the bottom of 
the quarrel, as Shakespeare leads 
us to believe, are problems it is 
not necessary to attempt to solve ; 
but the custom of shaking hands 
is not altogether devoid of interest 
when seriously considered. Nota 
day of our life passes but we have 
to shake hands with somebody. In 
some one or other of our social 
relations we are, within the course 
of every twenty-four hours, com- 
pelled to take hold of the extre- 
mity of somebody’s right arm. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred we perform the action me- 
chanically; not at least one per 
cent. of our hand-shakings has a 
distinct meaning. Indeed, this 
percentage is, perhaps, too low; 


and, taking our friends and ac- 
quaintance all round, it may be 
held that five and twenty per cent. 
are more or less significant. Any- 
body who mingles in society to an 
average degree will find, if he takes 
the trouble to enter into minute 
analysis, that he does not follow 
any hard and fast uniformity in 
the performance of the social cere- 
mony. There are hands and hands 
—there are palms, fists, and fin- 
gers; there are shakings, touchings, 
graspings. On certain occasions 
there are absolute squeezings. And 
these all have their several qua- 
lities, which are easily distin- 
guished. There are not wanting 
persons in this age, when credulity 
may be said to be measured by 
incredulity, who believe in the 
science of palmistry, and are ready 
to point out to you how the broad 
characteristics of your life are 
written in the palm of your hand, 
and are prepared to show you 
when you will be married, whether 
you will be rich or poor, the sick- 
nesses or trials that are in store 
for you, and how often you will 
be married. Mr. Eubule Evans 
wrote some interesting papers on 
this subject in the ‘St. Paul’s Ma- 
gazine’ last year. And, therefore, 
if the lines of life are so distinctly 
written on the hand, and the im- 
pressions on the surface of that 
member bear such an important 
relation to existence, it is not to 
be wondered at that the action of 
shaking hands should have greater 
importance than is generally sup- 
posed. Some hands there are which 
it is not pleasant to shake at all. 
I allude to cold, damp hands, 
which invariably suggest insince- 
rity, meanness and selfishness. 














‘The possessors of those hands one 
would always like to meet with 
one’s gloves on, physically and 
metaphorically. Other hands there 
are which are held out to you in 
a limp sort of way, as saying, ‘I 
am obliged to give you my hand 
as a matter of form, and it is a 
matter of perfect indifference to 
me what you do with it.’ The 
best thing to do with hands like 
these is to give them a tremendous 
squeeze, and observe the owner 
wince. You may depend upon it 
such treatment will make the pro- 
prietor more careful upon a future 
occasion. Or when a hand is held 
out straight to you to do what 
you like with it, hold out yours in 
the same manner, and watch for 
the result. It is entertainingly awk- 
ward. Some persons only offer 


the tips of their fingers for your: 


consideration. When this occurs 
my advice is, if you can command 
sufficient self-possession, select one 
finger and pinch it well. No re- 
marks will be made, but the lesson 
will not be lost. Others grasp 
your hand fervently, and hold it 
while they say, ‘How do you do? 
How do youdo? Howdoyoudo” 
The right thing then is to shake 
away and say, ‘ Quite well, thank 
you—very well indeed—so GLAD to 
see you. Good-bye. For such a 
greeting usually betrays an anxiety 
to see you which will not increase 
your balance at your banker’s, 
your reputation in Society, or in- 
sure you a freedom from being 
bored. The real, true, honest, and 
hearty shake of the hand cannot 
be described, nor can it ever be 
mistaken. 

One of the funniest things is to 
see two people meet who do not 
quite know whether they ought to 
shake hands or not. First one 
timidly puts out a hand, and with- 
draws it just as the other puts out 
his hand ; and so they dodge about 
till they mutually retire covered 
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with confusion, or till the hands 
have caught each other in a fever- 
ish and short embrace. The un- 
fortunate persons to whom this 
happens are certain to be unde- 
cided characters. They have ex- 
cellent intentions, and want to do 
what is right; but they cannot 
make up their minds what is right. 
They are sure to be slow thinkers, 
and will never arrive at a conclu- 
sion until the time for action has 
gone by; then, however just their 
decision may be, it will have lost 
its value. 

Some persons, too, appear to 
have great difficulty in deciding 
whether, upon introduction, they 
ought to shake hands or merely 
to bow. The canon of etiquette 
ought probably to be this: if you 
are introduced by a common ac- 
quaintance to somebody whom you 
have often heard of, and who has 
often heard of you, and whom you 
feel as if you knew already, by all 
means shake hands, because it is 
equivalent to saying, ‘I have heard 
so much of you, and I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance.’ If, 
on the other hand, the individual 
is merely a unit in Society, about 
whom you have no reason to feel 
the slightest interest, and whose 
name you have not caught, the 
bow is best, because it is an ade- 
quate recognition and commits 
you to nothing. 

Another difficulty not unfre- 
quently presents itself. You are 
staying in a country house full of 
visitors. When you come down to 
breakfast, somewhat late, as your 
custom is, you find host, hostess, 
and guests assembled. Of course 
you shake hands with your hostess, 
and then, if you are not blessed 
with proper presence of mind, you 
will find yourself in for shaking 
hands all round—a ceremony 
which, towards the close, makes 
the performer feel very idiotic, 
and entirely takes away his appe- 
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tite for breakfast. For the future, 
make it a rule to drop quietly into 
a vacant seat, with a comprehen- 
sive nod should you have the mis- 
fortune to catch anybody’s eye, 
and don’t shake hands at all. She 
may be there, of course, and you 
long for an excuse to clasp her 
pretty little hand. The thing is 
easily managed after breakfast. 
What is simpler than to say, ‘ Miss 
Smith, I am quite ashamed of my- 
self. I never said good morning 
to you!’ And you say it now, 
nicely, with a shake of the hand 
which—well, there is no particular 
rule in these cases, and the form 
and manner of the ceremony must 
be adjusted to surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

On the whole, I should be in- 
clined to say, Don’t get into a 
habit of always shaking hands at 
the customary opportunities. It 
is less a mistake to shake hands 
too seldom than too often. Re- 


spect and geniality are virtues 
which must not be lightly dealt 
with, and which must not be held 
too cheap; and our copy-books 
have taught us that there is a 


familiarity which breeds 
tempt. 


con- 


With reference to the remarks 
made last month on literary pro- 
perty, it is interesting to point 
out that it is exactly one hun- 
dred years ago since the great 
case of Donaldson v. Beckett was 
decided in the House of Lords. 
The three principal points put to 
the judges were these: (a2) Whe- 
ther the author of a book or lite- 
rary composition has a common 
law right to the sole and exclusive 
publication of such book or lite- 
rary composition? (6) Whether 
an action for a violation of com- 
mon law right will lie against 
those persons who publish the 
book or literary composition of 
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an author without his consent? 
(c) How far the statute of the 8th 
Queen Anne affects the supposi- 
tion of a common law right? A 
few years previously it had been 
decided in the King’s Bench that. 
an exclusive and permanent copy- 
right in authors existed at the 
common law, but the House of 
Lords in Donaldson v. Beckett 
held that no copyright subsists 
in authors, after the expiration 
of the several terms created by 
the statute of Queen Anne. Lord 
Camden was especially severe on 
the literary claimants, and urged 
with considerable vehemence that 
the law did not give the authors 
the shadow of a right to what 
they demanded. ‘For my part,’ 
he said, ‘I find nothing in the 
whole that savours of law, except 
the term itself, literary property. 
They have borrowed one single 
word from the common law, and 
have raked into every storehouse 
of literary lumber to find out how 
to apply it to the subject, and to 
deduce some principles to which 
it may refer and be governed by. 
. . .. In the first place, say the 
respondents, “ Every man has @ 
right to his ideas.” Most cer- 
tainly, every man who thinks has 
a right to his thoughts, while 
they continue His; but here the 
question again returns, when does 
he part with them? When do 
they become publici juris? While 
they are in his brain no one in- 
deed can purloin them; but what 
if he speaks, and lets them fly out 
in private or public discourse ? 
Will he claim the breath, the air, 
the words in which his thoughts 
are clothed? Where does this 
fanciful property begin, or end, 
or continue? “Oh!” say they, “the 
ideas are marked in black and 
white, on paper or parchment.” 
Now, then, we get at something; 
and an action, I allow, will lie 
for ink and paper; but what says 





the common law about the incor- 
poreal ideas? and where does it 
prescribe a remedy for the re- 
covery of them, independent of 
the materials to which they are 
affixed? I see nothing about the 
matter in all my books: nor, were 
I to admit ideas to be ever so dis- 
tinguishable and definable, should 
I therefore infer they must be 
matters of private property, and 
objects of the common law.’ His 
lordship concluded by saying, ‘ If 
there be anything in the world 
common to all mankind, science 
and learning are in their nature 
publici juris, and they ought to 
be as free and general as air or 
water. Those favoured mortals, 


those sublime spirits, who share 
that ray of divinity which we call 
genius, are intrusted by Provi- 
dence with the power of impart- 
ing to their fellow-creatures that 
instruction which Heaven meant 
for universal benefit. Glory is 


the reward of science, and those 
who deserve it scorn all meaner 
views. I speak not of the scrib- 
blers for bread who tease the 
press with their wretched pro- 
ductions; fourteen years is too 
long a privilege for their perish- 
able task. It was not for gain 
that Bacon, Newton,-Milton, Locke 
instructed and delighted the world. 
When the bookseller offered Mil- 
ton 5/. for his “ Paradise Lost” he 
did not reject it, and commit his 
poem to the flames, nor did he 
accept the miserable pittance as 
the reward of his labour; he 
knew that the real price of his 
work was immortality, and that 
posterity would pay for it.’ 

The ‘Annual Register’ for 1774 
tells us that by this decision in 
the case of Donaldson v. Beckett 
respecting the copyright in books, 
* near 200,000/. worth of what was 
honestly purchased at public sale, 
and which was yesterday thought 
property, is now reduced to no- 
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thing. The booksellers of London 
and Westminster, many of whom 
sold estates and houses to pur- 
chase copyrights, are, in a man- 
ner, ruined; and those who, after 
many years’ industry, thought 
they had acquired a competency 
to provide for their families, now 
find themselves without a shilling 
to devise to their successors.’ 


The public exhibition of Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s picture, ‘ The 
Shadow of Death,’ afforded a splen- 
did opportunity for the art critics 
of the daily press; and it is only 
right to say that they made the 
most of it. Mr. Hunt’s talents 
are well known and widely appre- 
ciated, and the somewhat fulsome 
praises that have been bestowed 
upon the latest effort of his ge- 
nius were somewhat superfitfous, 
if they were intended to arouse 
popular admiration. As it hap- 
pened, they only served to stir 
up curiosity and heighten antici- 
pation, and, consequently, it is to 
be feared that very many of the 
visitors who went to the gallery 
in Bond Street gorged with critic- 
gush were, possibly, a little dis- 
appointed when they found them- 
selves before the picture. The 
first impression conveyed by the 
aspect of the Christ is—I hope 
there is nothing profane in say- 
ing so—that of a tired man 
stretching himself and beginning 
to yawn. I am quite willing to 
admit that a deeper consideration 
conveys a sympathy with what 
was evidently the painter’s notion. 
Here is the carpenter—the name- 
less workman of Nazareth—des- 
tined to become the greatest man 
with whom the history of the 
human race has had to deal-— 
standing in a position that at the 
first sight indicates physical relief 
after the labour and burden of the 
day. The western sun streams 
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full upon him, and casts a dark 
shadow upon the wall behind, 
which suggests that terrible idea 
of the awful punishment of cru- 
cifixion so familiar to the Jewish 
mind, and at this shadow Mary 
gazes in awe-struck horror. 
Mr. Hunt’s genius never displayed 
itself more wonderfully than in 
this kneeling figure of Mary. Not 
the outline of her features is seen, 
but the attitude is extraordinarily 
suggestive of what is passing 
through her mind. And yet to 
the spectator the shadow itself 
does not appear to be as signifi- 
cant as a less artistic hand would 
have rendered it. Mary sees only 
with dim forebodings what is to 
come; the spectator knows what has 
come to pass, and in the form and 
attitude of the Christ he sees the 
Saviour standing in the workshop 
in precisely the same position as he 
hasseen him oftentimes represented 
while suspended upon the cross. 
The action of the left hand espe- 
cially reminds of that grasping of 
the nail which the older masters 
have shown us, and from the posi- 
tion of the legs we expect to see the 
cross behind. The face, too, wears 
that blended expression of suffer- 
ing, nobility, and endurance, with 
which sacred art has long made 
us familiar; but still there is 
something wanting which it is dif- 
ficult to define, and we feel almost 
impatient with those minute sur- 
roundings of detail which we are 
carefully informed have been 
worked out with the greatest 
desire to approximate to historical 
truth and accuracy. A printed 
description in the gallery informs 
us that the tressel upon which 
Jesus has been sawing the plank 
is of a form peculiar to the East. 
The saw itself, we are told, is 
of a shape designed from early 
Egyptian representations of this 
tool, and the form of the modern 
Oriental implement. It might be 


added that it differs apparently im 
no way whatever from the hand- 
saw used by the British workman. 
of to-day. Then the tools on the 
rack are copied from a collection 
of ancient carpenters’ implements: 
bought at Bethlehem. The red 
fillet with the double tassel is the 
head-dress worn by the Jews. 
when they were led away captives. 
by the Assyrians. All these de- 
tails are eminently interesting in 
themselves, but they sink into 
utter insignificance in relation to 
the great motif of the painting, 
and that is to exhibit Christ as 
‘he may have been seen by his 
brethren, while still gaining his 
bread by the sweat of his face, 
during his first but longest hu- 
miliation.’ 

No one can deny the excellence 
of the idea, nor fail in apprecia- 
tion of the art with which it has 
been carried out, but the result 
is not that of entire satisfaction. 
There is something wanting. All 
who are familiar with the Christs. 
of the old masters are aware how 
strongly they insisted upon the 
Divine character of our Lord, and 
how they never represented his 
purely human character apart 
from his Divine attributes; and 
hence it is, perhaps, that we ex- 
perience a feeling of discontent 
when gazing upon Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s portraiture of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is true that Mr. 
Hunt appeals to all who admit 
the value of that sacred life, but 
unfortunately there are not want- 
ing English critics who are intent 
upon depreciating that value, and 
wholly reject that notion of 
Divinity which is so unspeakably 
dear to Christians. I need not 
do more than point to Mr. F. W. 
Newman’s article on ‘The New 
Christology,’ which appeared in 
the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ for 
December in last year. In the 
printed paper before referred to, 





and written, we may fairly pre- 
sume, by the artist himself, we 
are told that ‘ It is an evidence of 
the Divine nature of Christianity, 
that as each age is called on to 
solve new moral and social ques- 
tions, so new lessons are unfolded 
in the teaching of the life of 
Christ. One of the problems of 
our age concerns the duty of the 
workman; his life, as now ex- 
amined, furnishes an example of 
the dignity of labour.’ It is to 
be regretted that such a paragraph 
was ever penned ; it assuredly will 
not be taken by the ‘ workman’ 
in the sense intended. And the 
son of toil may obviously reply, 
‘ Jesus said, Give up all, and follow 
me. You rich men in your 
luxurious ease may easily talk to 
us of the dignity of labour, and 
give us Christ as our example 
Why don’t you follow his example 
yourselves ?’ 

We will not say that there is 
any presumption in attempting to 
delineate that period of Christ’s 
existence about which the Gospel 
narratives are so strangely silent. 
Into this domain the creative 
artist has certainly a right to 
enter; but Mr. Hunt’s picture will 
suggest the question, If the artist 
is a Christian, has he a right to 
represent the Saviour from the 
purely human point of view? Is 
it possible, even in imagination, 
to separate those twin natures 
which Christians hold to be the 
very essence of the being of the 
founder of their faith? Perhaps 
we must content ourselves with 
considering what an age of strange, 
incongruous and illogical beliefs 
we live in, and remember that 
there are a great many excellent 
persons in existence who appear 
to believe everything about Jesus, 
except that he was God. 

Ordinary Protestants are gene- 
rally unaware of the many tradi- 
tions that exist with reference to 
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the infancy of the Saviour, and it 
may not be uninteresting in this 
place to quote a story from one 
of the spurious gospels which was 
received by the Gnostics in the 
second century, as it relates to 
Joseph’s carpentry. The story 
runs thus: ‘ Joseph, whensoever 
he went in the city, took the Lord 
Jesus with him; when he was 
sent for to work to make gates, or 
milk-pails, or sieves, or boxes: 
the Lord Jesus was with him 
wheresoever he went. And as 
often as Joseph had anything in 
his work, to make longer or shorter, 
or wider, or narrower, the Lord 
Jesus would stretch out his hand 
towards it, and presently it be- 
came as Joseph would have it. 
So that he had no need to finish 
it with his own hands, for he was 
not very skilful at his carpenter’s 
trade. Ona certain time the king 
of Jerusalem sent for him, and 
said, I would have thee make me 
a throne of the same dimensions 
with that place in which I com- 
monly sit. Joseph obeyed, and 
forthwith began the work, and 
continued two years in the king’s 
palace before he finished it. And 
when he came to fix it in its place, 
he found it wanted two spans on 
each side of the appointed measure; 
which, when the king saw, he was 
very angry with Joseph. And 
Joseph, afraid of the king’s anger, 
went to bed without his supper, 
taking not anything toeat. Then 
the Lord Jesus asked him what 
he was afraid of. Joseph replied, 
Because I have lost my labour in 
the work which I have been about 
these two years. Jesus said to 
him, Fear not, neither be cast 
down. Do thou lay hold on one 
side of the throne, and I will the 
other, and we will bring it to its 
just dimensions. And when 
Joseph had done as the Lord 
Jesus said, and each of them had, 
with strength, drawn his side, the 
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throne obeyed, and was brought 
to the proper dimensions of the 
place. Which miracle, when they 
who stood by saw, they were 
astonished, and praised God.’ 


St. Valentine’s Day is near at 
hand, and the unfortunate post- 
men will have their labours quad- 
rupled by the vast amount of 
paper boxes containing those queer 
contrivances known as valentines, 
the invention and execution of 
which has now almost attained to 


the dignity of a fine art. The™ 


prices of some of these valentines 
are almost fabulous, when we con- 
sider the cost of production and 
the intrinsic value of the article; 
and it is rather surprising that 
the guineas wasted on these elabo- 
rate follies are not expended in 
really useful gifts. Some excel- 
lent persons would like to do away 
with the observance of the festival 
altogether, and sternly set their 
faces against what they consider 
to be a childish and ridiculous 
custom. Let us hope, however, 
that these people will noteventually 
triumph. The traditions of St. 
Valentine’s Day are now time- 
honoured, and they certainly afford 
most desirable opportunities for 
modest swains to tell their loves, 
and for chivalrous devotion to lay 
its offerings at the feet of its mis- 
tress, in the hope that they may 
be welcomed by at least a gracious 
smile. In many parts of the 
country it is held that on this day 
the birds choose their mates, and 
so from the eternal fitness of things 
it is, we suppose, on this day 
particularly that that period of 
the year commences when ‘a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love.’ It used to 
be the custom among the lower 
classes on the eve of St. Valentine 
to write the names of a certain 
number of young women on slips 
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of paper, which were then folded 
and placed in a vessel; the young 
men then drew lots, and the issue 
was regarded as an omen of 
marriage. We are not aware if 
this custom is now wholly obsolete ; 
probably it is; but there is some- 
thing to be urged in favour of it. 
It would save a great deal of 
mental anxiety and searching of 
heart, if wives could be provided 
by the lot leaping forth from the 
urn. What endless jealousies and 
flirtations might be avoided if this 
principle of selection were univer- 
sally adopted! Now and then the 
result might, perhaps, be unhappy, 
but the chances are that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the 
matrimonial career would prove 
less thorny if it were not ushered 
in by an epoch of violent court- 
ship. 

In Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiqui- 
ties’ we find the following curious 
quotation from the ‘ Connoisseur.’ 
A young lady writes: ‘ Last Friday 
was Valentine’s Day, and the night 
before I got five bay-leaves, and 
pinned four of them to the four 
corners of my pillow, and the fifth 
to the middle; and then if I 
dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty 
said we should be married before 
the year was out. But to make 
it more sure, I boiled an egg hard 
and took out the yolk, and filled 
it with salt; and when I went to 
bed, eat it, shell and all, without 
speaking or drinking after it. 
We also wrote our lovers’ names 
on bits of paper, and rolled them 
up in clay and put them into 
water, and the first that rose up 
was to be our valentine. Would 
you think it? Mr. Blossom was 
my man. I lay abed and shut 
my eyes all the morning till he 
came to our house; for I would 
not have seen another man before 
him for all the world.’ Happy 
Mr. Blossom! Speaking for my- 
self, 1am disposed to think that 





I should look favourably upon a 
vision superinduced by a supper 
of egg-shell and salt. 

There is another tradition about 
St. Valentine’s Day. It is said 
that after sunset on this particular 
day, the spirits of the dead re- 
visit the earth, and are sometimes 
seen in the flesh, chiefly by those 
who have been born on All-Hal- 
low E’en. Perhaps I may here 
interest some of the readers of 
* London Society ’ by telling them 
a story. Some few years ago I 
was travelling on the Continent, 
and at Venice I fell in with an 
English family, with some of 
whose members I was intimately 
acquainted. In their society I 
met a Hungarian gentleman, who 
was at that time serving in an 
Austrian cavalry regiment. It 
was before Venice was restored to 


Italy, but I need scarcely say that © 


the cavalry regiment was not 
quartered there. This Hungarian 


officer was travelling on leave, and 


I will call him the Baron. Our 
common acquaintances were sum- 
moned back to England suddenly, 
and the Baron and myself, having 
found that we had many notions 
in common, lingered in the City of 
the Sea, very much enjoying our 
existence. He was an extremely 
pleasant and well-educated man, 
had seen a good deal of the world, 
was very fond of sport, and seemed 
to have much sympathy with 
English ideas, and of course my 
national insularity was pleased 
with this latter trait. He had 
never been in Venice before, and 
we ‘did’ everything together. 
He never talked much about him- 
self till the last evening that we 
dined together. I was going the 
next day to Milan, and he was 
summoned to Pesth. I had been 
asking him for information about 
the Austrian army and Viennese 
society, and then I learned that 
in his youth he had had to put 
up with a great deal of the harder 
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side of life, and though a member 
of one of the oldest Hungarian 
families, he had been at one time 
in a state of something very like 
poverty. He had chosen the only 
profession that he thought, as a 
gentleman, he could take up, and 
that was, of course, the army. 
He entered the Austrian ranks as 
a common soldier, and looked to 
nothing but his education and 
courage to lead him to higher 
grades. Interest, he told me, he 
had positively none. After having 
served for about three years, a 
furlough of six weeks was granted 
to him. His title he entirely 
dropped, as he saw no chance of 
properly supporting the rank 
which was his by right. How he 
regained it had better be told in 
his own words. 

‘ When my furlough was granted 
to me, I hardly knew how to 
employ it. All my tastes and 
inclinations bade me go to Vienna, 
but my purse warned me that I 
must restrain my wishes. Then I 
was taken with a strong desire to 
visit my one remaining possession, 
and this was an almost ruined 
chateau in Hungary. All the 
broad lands that had belonged to 
the family had, acre by acre, been 
sold, and there was nothing re- 
maining but the chateau and the 
small forest in the midst of which 
it stood. The still habitable 
rooms were cared for by an ancient 
garde de chasse and his wife, and 
at intervals I had had communi- 
cations from them and received 
small sums for the timber which 
was occasionally felled, and rent 
for the sporting rights which al- 
most every season were taken by 
nomadic Englishmen. Homeward, 
then, I wandered. It was winter, 
the month of February, and the 
snow was lying thick upon the 
ground. I had sent no message 
forward, and I arrived at the inn 
of the neighbouring village, unex- 
pected, and, indeed, unknown, I 
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did not care to tell mine host my 
real name, for it seemed so hu- 
mniliating ; three generations ago, 
and the chiefs of our family had 
been the feudal lords of all the 
adjacent territory. The inn was 
about two miles from the chateau. 

It was on the afternoon of the 
14th of February that I left the 
inn and plunged through the 
snow towards my deserted home. 
I had told the innkeeper of my 
intention, and he endeavoured to 
dissuade me from it. There was 
nothing to see, he urged, and I 
might be lost in the snow; be- 
sides, this was St. Valentine’s 
Day, and ghosts were abroad as 
soon as the sun was down. 
Nothing daunted, I started on my 
expedition. 

‘Ten years had passed since I 
had trod these paths, but I had 
confidence in my memory, and as 
the afternoon was clear and bright, 
I had no difficulty in finding my 
way at first along the great glade 
through the forest, which I re- 
membered well. But by-and-by 
the glade grew narrower. Young 
trees and brushwood had sprung 
up, and at last I was fairly 
puzzled. I had counted on reach- 
ing the chateau long before this, 
and the shades that were gather- 
ing round me warned me that I 
must lose no time, or I might 
have to spend the night in the 
sombre wood; and as the sun 
went down, a great wind arose, 
and roared with hollow bellowing 
among the trees. The glade, as I 
have said, narrowed, and two 
paths lay open to my choice. 
Unhesitatingly I took that upon 
the right hand. Always go to 
the right hand has been my motto 
in life. I pressed onwards quickly 
as the night came on. The sky 


was clear above me, and the white 
snow around me prevented that 
darkness which would otherwise 
have been my despair. The wind 
through the trees made an almost 





deafening noise, and as I had 
been jtravelling nearly all the 
previous night, I felt that my 
limbs were growing tired. Be- 
sides, these ghosts that the inn- 
keeper had spoken of! We Hun- 
garians are somewhat superstitious, 
you matter-of-fact Englishmen 
may believe ; and if ever there was 
a place likely to be haunted, it 
was this forest. All the ghastly 
legends that I had ever heard 
rose, unsummoned, in my memory, 
and my imagination grew preter- 
naturally keen. Imagine my de- 
light at finding myself at last at 
the edge of the wood, and at 
seeing the grim grey towers of the 
chateau looming before me. 

‘I passed from the forest into 
the neglected, weed-grown garden, 
and as I gained the moss-grown 
steps that led up to the great 
front door, the wind shrieked 
mournfully behind me, and, over- 
come with excitement, I fell faint- 
ing on the stones. I was soon 
aroused by the door opening, and 
a footman in resplendent livery 
stepped out and assisted me to 
rise. I entered the hall, and to 
my astonishment it was brilliantly 
lighted up, and several servants 
were in attendance; and I heard 
my name called out with my full 
title, which, indeed, I had hardly, 
if ever, heard before, and, in a 
dream of amazement, I was 
ushered into the grand reception- 
room. A brilliant assemblage 
was gathered there. I hardly 
know how to describe it to you, 
for I was perfectly dazed. All I 
remember is that I was saluted 
with the greatest deference and 
courtesy, and many persons spoke 
to me, and appeared to welcome 
me, but, as you may have ex- 
perienced in a dream, I heard 
nothing but a confused murmur 
of voices, and did not seem able 
to catch the words that were said. 
Two things impressed themselves 
vividly upon me. One was that 

















all the guests assembled were 
dressed after the fashion of at 
least a century ago. The other 
was that wherever my eyes turned 
they lighted upon the face of a 
beautiful young girl, who seemed 
to return my gaze with an ex- 
pression full of interest and sym- 
pathy. In the midst of all this 
brilliant scene a sense of extreme 
drowsiness came upon me, and I 
experienced an irresistible longing 
to go to sleep. I passed through 
the crowded saloons till I found a 
small boudoir which was empty, 
and I threw myself upon a sofa. 
The last thing I remember was 
the face of the girl I have de- 
scribed, looking down upon me 
with a sweet smile, as I closed 
my eyes and yielded to the over- 
powering influence of sleep. 

* When I awoke it was morning, 
and by my side the wife of the 
old garde de chasse was seated. 
When my senses were sufficiently 
aroused she told me that her 
husband, in making his usual 
round before retiring for the 
night, had found me on the steps 
of the great door. He had brought 
me in, and this antique ring which 
you see upon my finger had told 
them who I was, for the old 
woman recognised it as having 
belonged to my mother, whose 
waiting-maid she had been in 
years long past. 

‘You will say, then, that the 
gay assemblage in which I had 
mixed was nothing but the fevered 
working of an excited brain. 
Possibly it was. But listen fur- 
ther. I stayed at the chateau for 
some days, and examined it 
thoroughly. I chiefly interested 
myself in turning over old packets 
of papers. One morning I de- 
voted myself to the portrait 
gallery. Hitherto the weather 
had been dull and stormy, and 
the light bad for seeing the pic- 
tures. But this particular morn- 
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ing was fair and frosty, and the 
bright sun lighted up the old 
pictures. A strange thrill ran 
through me as my eyes fell on 
one portrait—that of a young and 


beautiful girl. I could not mis- 
take the features and the expres- 
sion of the eyes. Jt was the 
identical face I had seen in that 
strange vision on my first arrival. 
I observed it closely. The frame 
was sadly disfigured by dust and 
damp, and the canvas had blotches 
of mould upon it. I determined 
that I would take the picture 
down and have it thoroughly 
cleansed. It was hung at some 
considerable height, and I pro- 
cured a ladder. I climbed up to 
it, but the strong wire by which 
it was suspended was so closely 
wound round the nail in the 


. panelling that I could not detach 


it. I pulled away vigorously, and 
suddenly down came picture, 
panel, and all. To my astonish- 
ment a secret recess was revealed, 
going deep into the massive wall, 
and in it I found five strong 
caskets. I took them out, and, 
after much difficulty, opened them 
one by one. They were full of 
old gold coins and most magnifi- 
cent jewels and precious stones. 
Obviously it was no use for me to 
keep these ornaments idle. I 
eventually disposed of them all 
for the sum of three hundred 
thousand francs, and as the in- 
come from such a capital is very 
tolerable in Hungary, whatever it 
might be in England, I found 
myself lifted from poverty to abso- 
lute independence. On the sur- 
rounding facts I leave you to 
make your own comment. I am 
perfectly satisfied with the result.’ ° 

Such was the Baron’s story. I 
have only to add that the date of 
his arrival at the chateau was the 
14th of February, St. Valentine’s 
Day. 
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N ‘Lady Moretoun’s Daughter’ 
Mrs. Eiloart has spoilt an in- 
teresting plot for want of a know- 
ledge of dramatic art. The idea of 
a divorcée revealing her shame to 
her neglected daughter who sup- 
posed her mother to be dead, in 
order to rescue her from a similar 
fate, is good, and might have been 
worked out into a fine story. But 
all the best points have been 
missed. The episodes of Phemie 
discovering Maurice to be still un- 
married; of her resolution to run 
away in order to avoid him; of 
her discovering Lady Moretoun to 
be her mother and the dying Ste- 
phens her husband, are excellent 
opportunities for dramatic situa- 
tion, but have been so tamely ren- 
dered as scarcely to attract notice. 
Mrs, Eiloart can write mere narra- 


tive fairly well, but she cannot 
rise to her subject, and fails when- 
ever a great situation demands 
force and energy. 

The good people of this book, 
too (with the exception of Phemie), 
are most unsatisfactory. Sophy, 
who at a day’s notice throws over 
the poor man who has courted her 
for five years, for the sake of the 
ugly little entomologist who has 
just come into a fortune on the 
condition that he marries, and 
flourishes ever afterwards like a 
green bay-tree, is as unhealthy a 
character as she is repulsive: and 
Stephen Radley, the husband, who 
gains Phemie by means of a lie, 
and dies for no earthly reason just 
as his wife has discovered that she 
loves him, is scarcely more natural 
or less unpleasant. It is a pity 
Mrs. Eiloart cannot cultivate the 
art of putting in her strong lights 
a little; for, after all, her present 
novel is her best, and better than 
those of the generality of second- 
rate writers. 

* = * * . 

We conclude Mr. MacKenna’s 
book is intended for boys, and we 
know a boy who is devouring it 
at this moment with the greatest 
delight ; but we read it with much 
pleasure ourselves, and enjoyed the 
thirteen bright brief stories it con- 
tains immensely. Mr. MacKenna 
does not write of what he knows 
nothing. His soldiers are soldiers— 
not so many lay figures dressed up 
to represent Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants, but men who speak and act 
as they do in reality, and make you 
feel, as you shut up the book, as 
though you had left the camp be- 
hind you. The descriptions also, 
though given in few words, are 
graphic, and it is a healthy book 
from the first page to the last. 

. 7 * - 7. 
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‘Mountain, Meadow and Mere’ 
is the production of a real sports- 
man. Mr. Davies would take no 
pleasure in a battue or a pigeon 
match ; he delights in tracking his 
game over the Welsh hills or 
through the Shropshire meadows 
and killing it when he has earned 
the right to do so. His motto 
evidently is ‘ An open field and no 
favour;’ and his little volume is 
redolent of eager pursuit, patient 
expectation, and fair play. The 
adventurous stories, also, with 
which his accounts of sport are 
interspersed are not less interest- 
ing to the reader, amongst which 
we would especially notice a ‘ Dog 
Hunt on the Berwyns.’ 


* * 7 * . 


‘ Fantastic Stories’ is a series of 
imaginative tales written after the 
model of Hans Christian Andersen. 
They are poetical and pretty, but 
contain nothing sufficiently strik- 
ing to claim a serious review. 

. * * 7 7 

‘ English Sonnets,’ and ‘ Lyrics 
of Love’ are two most acceptable 
little volumes. The selections in 
either case are excellent, and leave 
nothing to be desired. The ‘get- 
up’ of both books, too, is such as 
to make them highly attractive. 
These, with the new edition of 
William Cullen Bryant’s Poems, 
which contains a highly-finished 
portrait of the poet as frontispiece, 
would make admirable gift books 
for any season. 

. aa al > * 


If any one amongst our readers 
is sick of a surfeit of three-volume 
novels, we advise, as a wholesome 
stimulant to his flagging energies, 
a dose of Mr. Thornbury’s ‘ Criss- 
Cross Journeys,’ which is written 
in a brisk, racy, go-ahead style 
sufficient to wake up the most 
lethargic brain that ever dozed its 
senses away in an arm-chair after 
dinner. Wake up! thou that 
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sleepest, and rush like the wind 
with Mr. Thornbury in an Ameri- 
can car: hear him tell his snake 
stories; relate his American the- 
atrical experiences; his American 
‘ sensations.’ Go with him to Egypt 
and to Moscow, and then return to 
your slumbers if you can. Mr. 
Thornbury is no less happy in 
these lighter experiences than he 
is in his deeper studies. Whatever 
his subject, he goes into it tho- 
roughly, and his eyes are as open 
as his memory is retentive. It is 
a pleasure, in this age of careless, 
slovenly writing, to find an author 
who is in painstaking earnest ; and 
whatever Mr. Thornbury gives to 
the public shows traces of thought. 
We wish him all the success he 
deserves. 
* . * > 7 


‘ Better than Gold’ has already 


‘run through the pages of the 


‘Quiver.’ We must therefore sup- 
pose that it is attractive to a cer- 
tain class of readers; but we 
cannot think it was worth repro- 
ducing as a three-volume novel. 
We have not read any of Mrs. 
Arnold’s former works, but this 
one igs more like an elongated tale 
for young ladies than a romance. 
The characters are all either su- 
pernaturally good or supernatur- 
ally bad, and the narrative is 
most loosely put together. The 
author has evidently made an at- 
tempt at sensation by writing 
her story, as it were, in al- 
ternate chapters; but this plan 
has only the effect of irritating 
the reader, and does not provoke 
the smallest curiosity. We do not 
feel as though we could review 
this book as a romance, of which 
it lacks the two strongest points, 
plot and good writing: and as a 
story for young people it has 
several objections. Added to which, 
it is colourless and lacks expres- 


sion. But it is very moral withal. 
* * * 7 o 
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‘In the Isle of Wight’ is a new 
tale by a new author, whose name 
is not given, but who has no more 
occasion to be ashamed of owning 
it than the hundred and one 
writers who are 80 anxious to 
emblazon theirs upon their title- 
pages. We do not mean to say 
that ‘In the Isle of Wight’ is 
faultless either in construction or 
detail; on the contrary, it pos- 
sesses (in plot especially) many 
glaring errors; but it is written 
naturally and unaffectedly, in fair 
English, and by some one who has 
evidently mixed with the society 
he attempts to describe. 

It is the story of two brothers— 
one, a good young parson, the 
other a thoughtless young officer— 
who fall in love with the same 
girl, and from being the closest 
friends, become quarrelsome and 
estranged. So far, so good. We 
question whether the heroine, Effie, 
who is the most commonplace in- 


dividual possible, without anything 
extraordinary in the way of talents 
or beauty to make men rave about 
her, was worth so much dissen- 
sion; but it is an effect we have 
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all seen produced by the same 
cause, many times in life. The 
fact that the heroine is killed in 
the very middle of the story, how- 
ever, is a great blot upon the plot; 
and that her death has no lasting 
effect upon either of the brothers, 
a greater still. Henry does cer- 
tainly go into the Romish Church 
and out again, whilst Gilbert is 
interrupted in the midst of another 
flirtation by its occurrence; but 
in the end they both marry hap- 
pily, and Effie, for all the good she 
did to them, might have been left 
out of the story altogether. We 
think it a great pity that the 
author did not bestow a little more 
labour on the construction of his 
story, as he possesses the art of 
writing so as to lead the reader 
on. He tells his tale, apparently, 
less for his own satisfaction than 
for that of others, and his book 
possesses, in consequence, the rare 
charm of a want of self-conscious- 
ness. We hope that at some future 
time, when he shall have studied 
the art of construction and dra- 
matic situation, we shall hear from 
him again. 
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